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WOMEN  AT  WORK 

It  is  estimated  15,000,000  women 
are  employed  in  U.  S.  Industry  today 

YOU  MAY  BE  NEEDED  NOW 
Ask  at  your  neorest  United  States 
Employment  Service  Office 
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When  you're  doiug  a  bang-up  job  you  want  a 
bang-up  smoke  and  for  anybody's  money  you 
can't  buy  a  better  cigarette  than  Chesterfield. 

Try  them  yourself. ..you'll  find  Chesterfields 
as  Mild  and  Cool  as  the  day  is  long... and  Belter- 
Tasting,  too. 

WHERE     A    CIGARETTE     COUNTS     MOST 

Kh  Chesterfield 
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In  the  EntertdUiiHciit  World 


THE  THEATRE 

PRIVATE  LIVES-^Huth  Chatterton  and 
Ralpli  Forbes  return  to  bring  an  excellent 
interpretation  of  Noel  Coward  's  comedy. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  tickle  husband  and 
wife  who  are  divorced  and  then  are  mar- 
ried again  on  their  respective  second- 
wedding  nights.    Erlanger  Theatre. 

CEY  HAVOC— Thirteen  nurses  try  to  pull 
through  on  Bataan  knowing  that  one  of 
them  is  an  enemy  agent.  The  cast,  ac- 
cumulated in  runs  in  H(dlywood  and  New 
York,  contains  Florence  McMicliael,  Mar- 
garet Phillips  and  Pa.x  Walker.  Stude- 
baker  Theatre. 

THE  DOUG-HGIRLS  —  ' '  Pure  escapism 
with  a  timel.y  plot. ' '  The  play  concerns 
the  adventures  of  three  young  women 
iving  in  a  crowded  Washington  Hotel. 
The  company  includes  Taylor  Holmes, 
Peggy  French,  Betty  Lawford  and  Eus- 
sell  Hardee.  It  was  written  by  Joseph 
Fields,  produced  by  Ma.x  Gordon,  and 
directed  by  George  S.  Kaufman.  Stude- 
baker  Theatre. 

GOOD  NIGHT  LADIES— Cyrus  Wood's 
farce  continues  to  draw  the  crowds  while 
the  weeks  of  its  run  extend  into  the 
fifties.  Buddy  Ebson  and  Skeets  Gal- 
lagher are   starie<l.     Hlai-kstone   Theatre. 

MAID  IN  THE  OZARKS— The  mountain 
story  of  "love  in  the  rough"  is  continu- 
ing its  long  run.  Claire  Parrish  is  the 
author.    Great  Northern  Theatre. 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  MARK— Maxwell  An- 
derson brings  the  truth  and  anguish  of 
war  into  the  theatre  witli  reality.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  typical  American  soldier 
who  fights  until  death  on  Bataan.  John 
Ball  is  the  soldier,  and  his  loving  girl-at- 
liome  is  Cyrilla   Dorn.    Harris  Theatre. 

ICE-CAP ADES  OF  1943— The  third  edition 
under  the  "  Ice-(_'apadcs "  title,  and  the 
season 's  last  ice  show  features,  among 
others,  Donna  Atwood,  Vera  Hruba,  Nate 
and  Edith  Walley  and  Phil  Taylor.  Its 
2S  "super  acts"  are  directed  and  iced 
by  Chester  Hale.    Chicago  Arena. 

MUSIC  WORLD 

ORCHESTRA  HALL— The  Tuesday  after- 
noon Concerts.  March  23,  Symphony  Pro- 
gram; April  13,  the  final  program  of  the 
series. 

Thursday  evening — Friday  Afternoon 
<  'oneerts.  March  25,  26— Edward  Collins, 
piano;  April  1,  2— Patricia  Travers, 
violin;  April  8,  9— Gregor  Piatigorskv, 
violoncello;  April  lo,  l(j— Claudio  Arrau, 
piano;  April  22,  23— Good  Fridav  Pro- 
gram; April  29,  30— the  Final  Program 
of  the  season. 

Special  Concerts — April  6,  the  Apollo 


Music  Club  presents  "  Misica  Solemnis" 
in  D  by  Beethoven;  April  11,  Yronsky 
and  Bal)in  render  a  piano  duo;  Ai)ril  14, 
The  Marshall  Field  Choral  Society  ]ire- 
sents  a  choir  concert. 

Popular  Concerts  will  continue  on  the 
following  dates:  April  3,  10,  17,  and  24. 

The  Chicago  Piano  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, under  the  direction  of  Antionctte 
Ricli,  will  present  the  final  concert  of  its 
seiics  on  May  3,  at  8:30. 
KIMBALL  HALL— March  30,  the  Phi  Beta 
annual  scdiolarship  concert,  featuring 
Mary  Catharine  Collins,  soprano.  The 
Swigart  Trio,  and  Marion  Ticdeman, 
organist.     8:1.5. 

April  4,  The  American  Opera  Company. 
April  0,  Dr.  Lulak  vocal  student 's  recital. 
April  7,  Illinois  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  in  a  mixed  recital.  April  10,  The 
American  Opera  Company.  April  11, 
Peggy  Lou  Snyder  dance  recital.  April 
12,  Blcnda  Sterner  piano  recital.  Ajiril 
18,   Ukranian   Women's   Chorus. 

May  2.  "Moniaeci."  May  5,  William 
Brown,  jiianist.  May  7,  Junior  Music 
Club.  May  8.  The  American  Ojiera  Com- 
]iany. 

CIVIC  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Metrop(ditan 
Opera  Company  returns  to  Chicago  after 
33  years  absence.  Bruno  Walter  will  con- 
duct and  the  east  will  comprise  Eleanor 
Steber,  Bido  Sayao,  Jarmilla  Novotna, 
Irra  Pet  in  a. 

AT  THE  HOTELS 

THE  SHERMAN— The  College  Inn  con- 
tinues its  parade  of  top-flight  bands  with 
Glen  Gray  and  his  ' '  Casa  Loma  ' '  orches- 
tra, the  College  Inn  Models  and  Carl 
Marks,    wliu    will    celeljrate    his    smentli 
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year  at  the  Sheinian.  On  April  26  Cab 
Caloway  "s  liand  will  begin  a  run  until 
A]iril  29.  A'aughn  Munroe  and  his  Ijand 
will  then  climlj  the  liandstand. 

THE  PALMER  HOUSE  —  The  Empire 
Room  has  extended  tlu'  stav  of  Hilde- 
garde  until  March  24.  The  Abbott 
lijie  and  Joe  Reichman  are  featured  with 
lier.  On  March  25,  Griff  Williams  will 
return. 

THE  EDGEWATER  BEACH  — Dorothy 
Ddilien  is  displ;iyiii;4  good  entertainment 
with  her  dance  revues  in  the  Marine  Din- 
ing Room.  Rnss  Morgan  continues  to 
deiiglit   tlie   patrons. 

THE  BLACKSTONE— Tito  Guizar  and  his 
romantic  guitar  present  music  at  the 
Mayfair  Room. 

THE  BISMARCK— Art  Kassel  comes 
"knorkiiig  at  your  door"  with  his  music 
in  the   Walnut   Room. 

THE  CINEMA 

CHICAGO  — "A  Night  to  Remember," 
with  Loretta  Young  and  Brian  Ahem. 
Veloz  and  Yolanda  present  the  stage  at- 
traction. Next  will  come  ''Crystal  Ball," 
"Reunion,"  and  "Whistling  in  Dixie." 
Harry  .lames  and  Xavier  C'ugat  are 
signed  to  appear   during  the  month. 

STATE  LAKE—' '  Star  Spangled  Rhythm  ' ' 
continues  its  screening. 

PALACE—' '  The  Amazing  Mrs.  Holliday, ' ' 
with  Edmond  O'Brien  and  Arthur 
Treacher.  It  will  be  followed  by  the 
Bob  Hope — Doroth_y  Lamour  picture, 
"They  (h>t  Me  Covered." 

ROOSEVELT— The  Noel  Coward  film.  "In 
Which  We  Serve,"  continues  an  ex- 
tended run. 

UNITED  ARTISTS— "  Random  Harvest" 
continues  indefinitely. 

ORIENTAL — Lloyd  Nolan  in  "Time  to 
Kill,"  with  "Funzafire''  on  the  stage, 
featuring  Benny  Meroff  's  Orchestra. 
Ethel  Waters,  a  Major  Bowes  Review, 
and  Billy  Rose  's  ' '  Diamond  Horseshoe 
Review ' '  will  come  to  the  stage  in 
sequence. 

ON  THE  CAMPUS 
APRIL   2— Annual  N.A.I.  Dance.    Patten. 
"Yankee  Doodle  Dandy."  with  James 
<_'agnev,  opens  at  the  Varsity  Theatre. 
APRIL  9— Scott  Hall  Nite  Club.  Scott  Hall. 
"The     Black     Swan."     with     Tyrone 
I'o^ver  begins  at   the  Varsitv. 
APRIL  10— Scott  Hall  Nite  Club. 
APRIL     11— Concert     by    the    University 
■Svmphonv   Orchestra.    Cahn  Auditorium. 
April  14— The  N.  U.  Glee  Club  presents  a 

loncert.    Cahn  Auditorium. 
APRIL   17— The   Shi   Ai   "Bat."    Patten. 
MAY  2,  3,  4,  .3 — Easter  Recess. 

— R.    JENSEN 
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In  XJ niversitate 

rpHE  CA:\1PUS  is  bec-omino'  quieter 
-*-  and  duller.  The  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  men  are  leaA'ing  now,  and  al- 
though Bill  Andrews  is  numbered 
among  them,  the  group  for  the  most 
part  is  likable  and  wholesome. 

"We  vision  with  dread  tlie  day 
when  nobod.v  will  be  around  the 
campus.  Then  eows  will  be  sent  to 
graze  in  Deering  meadow  again,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  a  large  market 
for  them.  Harris  Hall  will  become 
something  of  a  haunted  house.  Pro- 
fessor Haensel  coming  back  to  do 
his  acts  and  antics  before  imaginary 
classes.  And  we  see  somebody  sitting 
in  Oldberg  Park,  painting  the  for- 
saken sororitj'  houses.  The  title  of 
the  painting  will  be.  "Old  Feudal 
Ruins." 


According  to  a  State  Department 
release.  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Herskovits  is  serving  on  the  advisory 
music  committee  for  1943  along  with 
such  notables  as  Olin  Downes,  Deems 
Taylor,  and  Benny  CTOodman.  In  off 
moments  these  men  may  want  to  give 
a  little  concert  for  themselves.  "We 
can  see  Bennj^  Goodman  inlaying  the 
clarinet.  Deems  Taylor  at  the  piano, 
and  Herskovits  pounding  on  tom- 
toms and  Hottentot  "rommel  pots." 


In  his  "American  Newspaper" 
class.  Dean  Olson  of  the  .School  of 
Journalism  stood  behind  a  large, 
brightly-polished  speaker's  desk  as 
he  lauded  the  press.  "When  he  had 
a  few  brief  words  to  say  against 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  he 
stepped  over  to  the  unvarnished  little 
speaker's  desk  on  the  left  side  of 
the  room. 


A  Dug's  Life 

Along  with  the  discredit  which  has 
come  upon  man  since  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  there  has  been  a  discrediting 
of  Saint  Bernard  dogs.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  one  of  them  chose  to  bite 
rather  than  rescue  a  traveler  lost  in 
the  Alps,  they  were  deprived  of  their 
Good  Samaritan  jobs. 

Well,  there  is  a  Saint  Bernard  in 
Evanston  which  everybody  should 
know  about.  It  not  only  has  the  tan 
and  white  patches  of  a  cow,  it  is  as 
huge  as  one.  The  other  day,  as  it  was 
grazing  on  a  front  lawn,  a  friend  of 
ours  walked  by.  Perhaps  under  the 
delusion  that  it  was  a  puppy,  the 
giant  beast  wanted  to  be  real  cute. 
It  wobbled  up  to  our  friend  to  play 
witli  him.  It  held  out  its  tongue  and 
rubbed  itself  against  his  pants.  The 
fellow  got  disgusted.  Spotting  the 
dog's  owner,  he  shouted. 
"AYhy  don't  you  put  this 
damned  thing  in  a  cor- 
ral?" 


radio    announcers, 
public. 


and    a    audible 


Hi-yo  Repuhlicans! 


There  is  a  beautiful 
symmetry  in  the  career 
of  Governor  Stassen  of 
iliunesota.  "We  recall 
that  he  gave  the  key 
note  speech  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention of  1940.  And  about  a  month 
ago  he  and  Eddie  Guest  spoke  over 
the  radio  in  a  tribute  to  ''The  Lone 
Ranger"  and  that  wonderful  horse 
Silver. 

F  act  s-for-y  our- fingertips 

Somebody  once  said  that  there  are 
three  main  classes  in  our  society : 
sponsors    of    bad    radio    programs, 


Leon  Trotsky  once  declared  that 
when  Russia  had  mechanized  her 
farms,  she  M-ould  let  her  horses  die 
oft".  Now  Trotsky  is  dead,  and  Rus- 
sia, despite  mechanization,  has  mil- 
lions of  horses. 

Life  Is  a  Song 

According  to  a  story  in  the  Sun, 
a  Chicago  boy  writes  from  the  Solo- 
mons, ''soldiering  is  nothing  more 
than  technically  advanced  Boy  Scout- 
ing played  for  keeps."  This  is  a 
hajijiy  idea,  which  anybody  who  is 
worried  a1)out  fighting  should  mem- 
orize. "When  we  are  butting  our  bayo- 
nets into  the  Japs,  we'll  ignore  the 
gory  details,  and  pretend  that  we're 
whittling  wood  with  scout-knives, 
il  a  r  c  h  i  n  g  toward 
Tokyo,  we'll  make  be- 
lieve that  we  are  hiking 
to  work  up  an  appetite 
for  what's  in  our  luncli- 
haskets.  And  if  our  gen- 
eral gets  too  tough  with 
us,  we'll  remember  that 
he's  only  an  Eagle  Scout 
anyway. 


Blues  ill  the  Bar 


We  have  always  thought  that  good 
fellowship  with  those  who  served  us 
brought  about  the  best  results.  "V\^e 
smile  at  waitresses,  at  fountain  girls 
— even  at  those  in  the  Scott  Hall 
Grill.  But  the  fondest  corner  iu  our 
hearts  has  been  saved  for  the  sleek 
slacked  girls  who  work  at  the  bars 
south  of  here. 

Now  their  place  is  jeopardized.  An 
ordinance  has  been  introduced  in  the 
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Aurora  citj'  council  to  proliil)it  all 
barmaids  from  dispensing  liquor  or 
beer.  The  onl.y  exceptions  are  that 
they  own  the  tavern  or  are  married 
to  the  owner. 

We  hate  to  think  of  such  lejiisla- 
tion  spreading-  to  our  haunts.  Nor 
are  we  <-onsoled  by  the  fact  that  fe- 
mah'  owners  or  wives  of  men  owners 
wovUd  be  able  to  serve  us.  Outside 
of  Ma  Shramm,  we  kno\\-  vitv  W'w 
women  ]iro]irietors  avIu)  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  take  ribbing.  And 
we'd  shudder  if  a  wife  poured  our 
(•ham])agne  with  her  brats  crawling 
around  her. 

Seeivfi  Stars 

Tln_^  "Nothing  But  the  Tnitli"  ad- 
vertisements of  the  Chicago  Sun  liave 
been  very  effective.  .Somebody  we 
laiow  doesn't  trust  the  Tyil)inu''s  as- 
trological column  any  longer,  and 
reads  the  one  in  the  Sun. 


A  boy  of  our  acquaintance  was 
doing  the  newspajier  crossword  puz- 
zle as  he  rode  the  El  the  other  morn- 
ing. The  lady  sitting  next  to  him  saw 
that  the  horoscope  was  on  the  same 
page,  so  fingering  the  edge  of  liis 
]iaper,  she  said,  "Jlay  T  see  this  a 
moment .'  My  l)irtliday  is  today." 
Our  friend  complied.  Eag('i-I\-  put- 
ting her  finger  on  the  dates  that  ap- 
|)lied  to  her,  the  woman  read:  "Feb. 
19  to  March  20.  PISCES.  Your  in- 
tellectual curiosity  will  lead  \'ou  iido 
the  realm  of  great  ideas." 

Conversation  Piece 

A  correspondent  A\ho  saw  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Guadalcanal  tokl  a 
Journalism  School  convocation  about 
his  experiences.  It  seems  tliat  as  the 
Jap  bombers  flew  and  explosions 
].)opped  all  over  the  island,  he  dived 
for   safetv   into   a    fox-hole.     Somi    a 


"S<}    lliauks,    ju.^t    lool'iuf/." 


group  of  little  natives  jumped  in, 
crowded  him  so  that  he  could  barely 
breathe,  aiul  chattered  to  each  other 
in  their  own  tongue  without  noticing 
him  in  the  least.  Feeling  neglected, 
the  correspondent  tried  to  make  con- 
versation with  the  native  next  to  him. 
"Bombs  make  heap  big  pow-wow, 
don't  they?"  he  exclaimed.  "Yes,  it 
is  rathaw  striking,"  answered  the 
native  in  a  perfect  English  accent. 

Pararlox 

A  certain  gentleman  rants  and 
rages  whenever  we  mention  the 
$25,000  limit  on  incomes.  He  much 
prefers  going  to  church  on  Sundays 
and  singing  "Nor  Gold  nor  Silver." 
This  is  a  way  of  being  unworldh^ 
that  doesn't  hurt. 

A  Pied  Cent 

A  "slot,"  in  .iournalistic  jargon, 
is  the  position  at  the  center  of  the 
copy  desk  Avlierc  the  copy  desk  editor 
sits.  "We  learned  this  the  other  day 
when  Professor  Wolseley,  whose  desk 
we  always  thouglit  of  as  being  very 
ordinar.y,  said  to  his  news  reporting 
class,  "I  am  sitting  in  a  slot." 

"Well,  what  are  you?"  said  one 
student  coming  up  to  him.  "The 
|)enny  in  the  slot  :'" 

Snper-fJnprr 

We  liope  that  you  have  heard  the 
Super  Suds  radio  a<l.  It  is  lovely. 
A  male  chorus,  amid  the  jingle  of 
castanets  {we  think  they're  casta- 
nets), exalts  the  soaji.  The  wild 
rhythm  gives  the  whole  tiling  a  tropi- 
cal chai'ni.  and  we  pictured  palm- 
trees  and  huts  made  nut  of  twigs. 
Then  the  castanets  aiu.l  chorus  fade 
away,  and  two  women  shojipers  dis- 
cuss in  verse  the  wonders  of  Super 
Suds.  And  now  tlii'  percussions, 
which  hav<'  been  lint  faintly  heard 
while  the  shopi)ers  talk,  rise  to  a  huge 
crescendo,  aiul  the  choir  bursts  forth 
full-throated. 

We  pretended  again,  and  this  time 
it  was  that  the  two  women  were 
Kate  Smith  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
being  super-idealistic.  And  what  with 
the  music,  we  were  especially  in- 
spired. 

It  was  even  better  than  James 
Cagney  in  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy," 
dancing  stars  aiul  all. 


PURPLE       PARROT 


IF     I     SHailLD     DIE 


UTTAIL.  YE  SMALL,  SWEET 
IT  COURTESIES  OF  LIFE! 
FOR  SMOOTH  DO  YE  MAKE  THE 
ROAD  OF  IT!"  —  LAURENCE 
STERNE 

"Doughnuts  and  coffee  ?"  she  asked 
in  her  best  selective  service  voice. 
And  from  the  genera]  confusion  and 
the  gobs  of  jabbering  relatives,  the 
doughnuts,  coffee  another  Helen  Ho- 
kinson  character  in  a  large  picture 
hat  appeared. 

"AVell,  I  see  you  boys  are  down 
here  bright  and  early,"  she  noted  in 
the  same  voice.  We  laughed  self- 
consciously and  mumbled  the  way 
you  will  at  5 :30  on  the  morning 
you're  being  drafted.  And  she  went 
cheerfully  on  her  way — doing  her 
duty. 

We  sat  there  arguing  the  sanity  of 
people  who  get  up  at  5 :30  in  the 
morning  to  see  someone  off,  when  a 
man  of  about  fifty,  a  rather  obese 
gentleman,  who  turned  out  to  be 
THE  GRAND  EXALTED  RULER 
OF  THE  ELKS  climbed  upon  a  stool 
and  turned  on  a  spotlight  and  fan. 
After  a  slight  ad.iustment.  Old  Glory 
fluttered  spasmodically  in  the  breeze. 

All  the  time  the  other  two  lonely 
draftees  were  fretfull.v  wishing  that 
we  would  begin  the  ceremony.  They 
wliiled  away  the  time  talking  about 
being  drafted  when  away  from  home, 
the  length  of  the  ]ihysical  examina- 
tion, and  a  girl  by  the  name  of 
Norma.  Above  the  forced  laughter, 
"show  'em.  Bill,"  handshaking,  and 
the  greetings  of  good  neighbors,  I 
heard  the  incessant  bandying  of  the 
Norma,  Norma,  Norma.  Finally,  I 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  I  took  ont 
a  pencil  and  a  notebook  and  began 
ostentatiouslj'  to  record  the  whole 
proceeding.  They  looked  at  me  as 
though  I  were  some  slightl.v  indecent 
creature,  and  from  then  on  I  was 
rather  alone. 

At  last  we  were  lined  up  in  repeat- 
ing threes,  the  speakers  were  on  the 
lilatform,  while  the  relatives  and 
friends  were  relegated  to  safe  places 
along  the  sidelines  M'here  they 
clucked  solicitously  like  a  group  of 
concerned  old  hens.  We  were  ready 
to  start. 

On  the  platform  in  front  of  us 
were  the  Grand  Exalted  Ruler,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Tanbar  who  was  a 
healthv-looking  voung  man  of  about 


25,  the  Mayor,  and  a  gentleman  who 
obviously  wanted  to  make  a  speech, 
but  who  never  got  around  to  being 
introduced. 

The  Exalted  One  welcomed  us  to 
the  humble  abode  of  the  Elks  and 
wanted  us  to  remember  that  when- 
ever we  got  back  to  Evanston  we 
were  to  droji  in  and  take  advantage 
of  anythijig  that  they  were  offering. 
We  were  tlieir  lioys  and  they  were 
interested  in  us.  Aftei-  which  he 
found  some  reason  to  congratulate 
us.  The  move  ivas  a  great  success 
with  the  friends  and  the  relatives 
who  sat  on  the  sidelines  looking 
proudly  out  at  us  and  elaii]nng  vigor- 
ously. And  every  little  while  some- 
bod.v  would  yell  something  about 
'going  out  and  getting  them'  or  'see- 
ing us  in  the  jiapers.'  which  made  me 
wonder  whether  they  meant  in  the 
casualty  list. 

Next  the  Reverend  ilr.  Tanbar. 
who  a|)peared  disgustingly  healthy, 
re|)orted  that  he  and  the  other  peo]ile 
of  Evanston  were  going  to  pray  for 
us.  He  also  added  that  if  we  did  our 
dut.v  and  kejit  our  s]iirits  high,  he 
was  certain  that  we  would  win.  And 
as  an  afterthought,  he  wanted  us  to 
know  that  when  we  were  out  there 
fighting,  wherever  we  might  go,  we 
were  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  folks  were  going 
to  he  i-iglit  there  at  home  ])raying 
for  us. 

'Sir.  Sl;\y<n\  wliose  name  unfor- 
tunately T  was  unable  to  get,  ad- 
(li-essed  us  next.  Slv.  ilayor  was  the 
master  copy  for  the  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  of  the  Elks.  He  had  come  to 
greet  us  on  this  important  morning 
of  our  lives.  And  he  had  a  friend 
.just  back  from  Guadalcanal.  "That 
place  where  they've  been  raising  so 
much  whoopee  lately,"  he  told  us.  It 
seems  that  this  friend  of  his  had  told 
jiim  that  everything  was  just  about 
in  ship-.shape  out  there.  Of  course, 
he  couldn't  tell  us  much  about  the 
details,  but  he  wanted  us  to  know 
that  we  were  leaving  on  one  of  the 
brightest  mornings  of  the  war.  He 
couldn't  reveal  any  information,  of 
course — heh — heh.  "Because  of  the 
enemy,"  he  said.  "You  never  can  tell 
where  you'll  find  the  enemy."  But 
we  were  to  take  heart  just  the  same. 
Then  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
he  offered  a  prayer. 


After  a  respectable  silence,  the 
Exalted  One  corralled  some  of  the 
less  exalted,  and  they  proceeded  to 
pass  things  out.  There  was  a  card  to 
be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  Evanston 
Review  after  we'd  arrive  at  the  cami). 
There  was  a  card  to  be  sent  to  the 
Elks  Avho  in  turn  would  send  us 
"something  any  soldier  can  use."  And 
in  addition,  there  were  cigarettes  for 
the  men  and  "chocolate  for  those  who 
don't  smoke."  After  a  rendition  of 
"To  the  Colors"  bj'  a  man  who  ob- 
viously must  have  been  a  bugler  dur- 
ing the  last  war  and  a  hearty 
"Cheerio  and  God  s]ieed  you"  from 
the  Exalted  One  who  we  thought 
must  have  been  seeing  too  many 
movies,  we  were  ready  to  start. 

With  one  last  parting  glance  at  the 
flau'  fluttering  dramatically  in  the 
artificial  gale,  we  went  outside  into 
the  cold  darkness.  The  band  headed 
tlie  parade  that  was  being  made. 
Next  came  the  Elks  and  the  rest  of 
us,  the  draftees,  relatives,  and  friends 
trailed  along  behind.  In  the  midst  of 
the  stirring  music,  the  forced  jovial- 
ity of  the  relatives,  and,  the  general 
pomp,  I  tried  to  be  quiet.  One  of  the 
fellows  insisted  on  chatting  about 
the  parade.  He  assured  me  he  a]v 
in-eciated  the  gesture  even  if  the  real 
feeling  had  flagged  a  bit.  After  I  told 
him  it  was  proliably  as  fitting  a  send 
off  as  one  eoiTld  expect,  I  was  coni- 
jfletely  alone. 

Outside  the  Evanston  station  there 
was  a  lot  of  talk  about  "down  there," 
"over  there,"  "getting  those  little 
bastards,"  "greasing  up  the  old  shot- 
gun and  putting  it  away,"  and  other 
CA'cn  more  nostalgic  references  to 
that  whooper  dooper  or  the  pet  dog 
at  home.  In  the  background,  the 
band  played  softl,v,  mothers  wept, 
and  everj'body  stood  first  on  one  foot 
then  on  the  other  until  at  last,  it  was 
time  to  go  up  to  the  El  platform. 

From  the  street  they  heard  the 
train  coming.  The  band  played  Auld 
Lang  Syne  slowly  and  sweetly,  and 
we  all  sighed  with  relief.  It  was  the 
Northshore !  The  train  passed  and 
there  was  still  time  to  wait.  Wisely 
the  leader  struck  uj)  The  Beer  Barrel 
Polka  and  followed  it  with  You  Are 
My  Sunshine.  "Hail,  Ye  small,  sweet 
courtesies  of  life !  for  smooth  do  ye 
make  the  road  of  it !" 

—CI.  EELTvS 
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VHERrS    JASBO    BROWN? 


A;^()U'VE  been  in  a  record  store 
-'-  on  a  week-day  afternoon,  just 
after  Evanston  Higli  .Scliool  let  ont, 
and  you've  seen  the  crowds  of  little 
girls  tliat  jam  the  booths,  fillins'  the 
air  witli  their  delighted  shrieks  and 
their  clouds  of  cigarette  smolvc.  Tlie 
scene's  familiar.  The  honey-blonde 
girl,  her  liair  clown  to  her  waist  and 
lier  skirt-hem  almost  reaching  up  tn 
it,  leans  against  a  liji-sticked  wall 
with  her  eyes  half  closed  and  her 
mouth  half  open,  lips  trembling, 
while  llie  jilionograpli  l)athes  the 
room  in  the  latest  sentimentalized 
version  of  an  abridged  Chopin  Pre- 
lude or  a  Tschaikowsky  Concerto. 
The  recording  finishes,  her  brunette 
friend  and  she  emit  a  long  sigh  while 
the  mousey  blomle  ]iuts  on  the  last 
of  the  Glenn  Miller  recordings  made 
before  he  broke  up  his  band.  The 
music  starts,  and  instead  of  tlic  ra|)t 
trance,  they  all  begin  to  grunt  aii<l 
sway  Avhile  ]\listei-  ^Miller  pumps  up 
tlie  engine  to  get  enougli  steam  to 
]ilow  heavily  through  the  grooves  of 
the  scratchy  ten  inches. 

This  record  laboriously  reaches  its 
conclusion,  and  Gene  Kru]>a  simkes 
the  walls  with  the  driun  beats  heard 
round  the  world,  or  Tommy  Dorsey 
tills  ill  the  empty  spaces  of  a  singu- 
larly loud  recording  with  violins,  al- 
ternately shrieking  and  dri))|)ing. 
The  little  girls  change  their  moods 
to  suit  each  new  temiio  as  it  reels 
out  of  the  machine,  and  soon  trudge 
lioiiicwai-(l  with  a  Kay  Kysei'  or  a 
Tommy  Tucker  clutched  tightly  un- 
der their  arms,  to  recreate  the  moods 
at  home  as  often  as  they  want,  until 
they're  tired  of  tliem  and  return  1lie 
ni'xl   (hiy  1()  CMptiire  some  moi'e. 

This.  I'm  afraid,  is  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  popular  music  today. 
Something  sweet  to  create  a  senti- 
mental mood  for  a  few  minutes  a  day, 
somethiug  sad  to  sigh  over,  or  some- 
thing «-ild  to  release  the  impulses 
that  ai-e  held  in  by  conventional  liv- 
ing seems  to  be  all  that  is  offered  by 
pojjular  recordings  or  by  popular 
orchestras  appearing  in  hotels  and 
night  clubs  in  the  larger  cities.  Swing 
music,  as  popular  music  was  called  a 
few  years  ago,  and  Jazz  music  that 
lias  always  been  called  Jazz,  have 
disa|)pcared  almost  completely.  In 
their  place  reigns  supreme  the  com- 
mercialized   band    playing    commer- 


cialized songs,  and  all  true  Jazz  and 
])opular  music  that  meant  anything 
is  lost  by  the  wayside.  True,  the  war 
has  caused  as  much  a  change  in  the 
field  of  music  as  in  the  otlier  arts  and 
in  the  whole  of  world  living.  Or- 
chestras can  not  be  expected  to  do 
their  best  when  they  are  forced  to 
play  sentimental  Jingles  like  Praise 
the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition 
or  Eosie  the  Riveter,  to  meet  the  de- 
maiuls  of  the  present  time ;  but  this 
trend  away  from  the  real  Jazz,  and 
its  off-s])ring.  Swing,  has  been  grow- 
ing since  long  before  the  war  threw 
everytliing  into  an  unsettled  state. 
Swing,  as  real  swing,  has  not  been 
])rominent  since  Benny  Goodman's 
band  began  to  change  with  his  losing 
of  Gene  Krupa  in  1938.  Jazz,  as  real 
Jazz,  has  existed  mainly  on  records 
and  in  a  few  night  clubs  that  special- 
ized in  the  small  jazz  band  as  enter- 
tainment, and  both  of  these — records 
and  jazz  night  club  spots — are  get- 
ring  i-arer  and  rarer. 

What  Jazz  used  to  be  holds  out 
now  only  in  Nick's  in  the  Village  in 
New  York  and  which,  u]i  to  recently, 
fouiul  a  regular  cliam|)ion  in  the 
Comnuulore  ilusic  Shop  and  an  ir- 
regular chami)ion  in  some  of  the 
major  recording  companies.  Two 
men  close  to  Jazz  all  their  lives  have 
definitions  which,  when  joined,  seem 
to  come  as  close  as  anything,  "\V.  C. 
PTaudy,  who  wrote  the  St.  Louis 
Blues,  defined  Jazz,  in  its  essence, 
as  "s])ontaneous  deviation  from  the 
musical  score."  Wingey  Jlannone  has 
defined  jazz  as  "improvisation  on  a 
]iredetermined  series  of  chord  se- 
quences. It  is  in  consistent  four-four 
rhythm  with  a  slight  emjJiasis  on 
each  second  and  fourth  beat."  These 
seem  to  be  pretty  simple  statements, 
but  they  get  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, all  except  explaining  what  makes 
jazz  hot. 

But  no  one,  not  even  Ungues  Pa- 
nassie,  the  Frenchman  who  wrote  the 
classic  Hot  Jazz,  has  been  able  to 
define  "the  hot."  About  all  that  can 
he  said  is  that  Jazz  is  improvisation 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  musi- 
cian, backed  u]i  by  the  consistent 
rhythm  of  the  drum  and  the  chord 
sequences.  But  if  this  is  analyzed,  it's 
eas.y  to  see  how  much  popular  music 
is  ruled  out  as  being  bad  jazz,  or  as 
not  being  jazz  at  all.  Essentially  real 


jazz  is  only  possilile  in  the  small  band 
that  consists  at  tlie  most  of  a  clarinet, 
cornet,  saxaphone,  piano,  bass,  and 
drums.  There  can  also  be  a  guitar, 
but  seldom  are  all  these  necessary 
for  jazz.  It  is  in  this  small  group 
that  opportunit.y  for  individual  musi- 
cianship, in  the  form  of  improvisa- 
tion, is  x)0ssible.  Here  the  trumpeter 
or  clarinetist,  or  what  have  you.  can 
get  the  chance  to  show  what  he  can 
do  as  a  musician,  and  here  lies  the 
jjossibility  for  true  Artistic  expres- 
sion in  the  miisical  jazz  medium. 

Anything  that  would  prevent  this 
individual  work,  or  imaginative  solo- 
ing, would  necessarily  prevent  real 
jazz.  A  large  orchestra  would  seem 
to  oft'er  the  most  glaring  obstacles, 
for  here  the  emphasis  is  upon  a  uni- 
form working  of  the  grouj)  as  a 
whole.  Any  saxaphonist,  for  example, 
who  slipped  in  an  extra  bit  of  orig- 
inal interpretation  might  throw  the 
whole  orchestra  off.  And  this  is  at 
the  basis  of  what's  wrong  with  the 
majority  of  orchestras  today.  Glenn 
Miller  was  perhaps  the  most  obvious 
example.  (cA-en  though  his  orchestra 
is  not  around  any  more).  His  ar- 
rangements were  so  complex  and  de- 
tailed that  the  result  was  a  stereo- 
typed, mechanical  reproduction  pre- 
liared  to  a  fine  detail.  Here  no  real 
jazz  musicianship  Avas  possible.  All 
that  the  orchestra  played  was  what 
the  arranger  had  told  them  to  ])lay. 
And  this  is  not  jazz,  and  has  no  justi- 
fication as  an  artistic  expression. 

But  all  big  bands  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  nded  out.  There 
luive  been  bands  that  had  arrange- 
ments that  permitted  improvisation, 
and  they  had  the  musicians  caiiablc 
of  playing  solos  that  were  origiinil 
and  imaginative  enough  to  be  worth 
listening  to.  Such  a  band  was  Benny 
Goodman's,  back  in  the  middle  1930's. 
Such  a  band  was  the  late  Bunny  Ber- 
rigan's  or  Red  Norvo's  or  the  early 
Jimmy  Dorsey,  or  Bob  Crosby,  when 
he  wasn't  showing  off  as  a  fake  Dixie- 
land Band.  These  bands  at  one  time 
or  another  played  real  swing,  which 
is  oidy  another  name  for  Big  Band 
Jazz.  But  what  exists  of  these  bands 
today  is  caught  up  in  the  wave  of 
sentimentality  that  is  hounding  all 
orchestras,  ami  they  seem  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  im])ression  that  there  can 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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PURPLE       PARROT 


ANATEUHS 


T  HATE  BEING  analyzed.  I  hate 
-•■  having  people  in  general  and 
psych  majors  in  particular  sticking 
their  fingers  into  my  mental  pie.  I 
do  not  like  being  looked  at  as  though 
I  were  a  recipe  M'ith  a  few  missing 
ingredients  which,  by  experimenta- 
tion, the  nosey  ones  will  fill  in.  My 
modesty  is  not  oversensitive,  my 
pride  is  not  insurmountable,  but  I  do 
not  like  outsiders  running  all  over 
my  sanctum  sanctorum. 

It  would  be  different  if  the.y  didn't 
use  road  maps  with  convenient  little 
signposts  sticking  up  every  few 
inches  which  read,  "complex  ahead", 
"frustration",  "sublimation",  "ego" — 
their  little  knapsacks  slung  over 
their  shoulders  with  Freud.  Morgan, 
a  personality  test,  and  a  bottle  of 
XXX  to  rid  j'ou  of  inhibitions.  They 
set  out  into  the  woods  of  any  nearby 
personality  determined  to  cut  down 
all  the  trees  if  necessary  while  get- 
ting to  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

I  do  not  like  thinking  that  I  have 
a  bottom  (figuratively  speaking).  I 
do  not  like  thinking  that  there  is  a 
little  cubbj'hole  for  each  and  every 
bit  of  me.  And  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  anyone  knowing  all  about  me. 

I  dream.  Not  too  often  and  always 
when  I  am  asleep.  This  is  perfectly 
normal.  But  behind  my  innocent 
dreams  lurks  the  big  bad  man.  Frus- 
tration. Like  some  dark  ugly  secret, 
he  is  pushed  into  the  shadows,  but 
he's  there  and  my  little  psych  major 
will  drag  him  out,  blinking  in  the 
light,  and  convert  him  to  the  Good 
Life.  If  I  dream  about  bicycle  rid- 
ing (I  don't  have  a  bike),  my  psych 
major  informs  me  that  I  want  a  bike, 
don't  have  one,  and  am  therefore 
frustrated.   The  word  smacks  of  lab- 


oratories, dark  allies, 
sessions  ...  a  most 
unhappy  combina- 
tion. I  immediately 
feel  that  I  have  com- 
mitted a  horrible  sin. 
Marvelous  what  giv- 
ing a  name  to  things 
can  do ! 

I  love  crowds.  Ex- 
trovert !  The  psych 
majors  point  their 
fingers  at  me,  their 
eyes  light  up,  the 
mad  leer  of  discovery 
is  upon  their  lips.    I 


and  bull  ses- 
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leap  for  cover  and  immediately  tliink 
of  thousands  of  things  to  prove  I'm 
an  introvert.  Marvelous,  plaj'ing  right 
into  their  hands.  The  more  I  say,  the 
more  they  guess.  My  psych  major 
gives  me  a  test.  I  come  out  right  in 
the  middle.  I'm  neither  extrovert  nor 
introvert.  I  could  have  told  him  that, 
nobody  asked  me. 

Because  I  talk  very  fast,  I  often 
slur  or  mix  up  words.  Whether  Fate 
is  on  the  side  of  psych,  I  do  not 
know,  but  slijis  always  seem  to  have 
deejD  meaning.  There's  a  name  for 
those  too ;  Freudian  slips. 

I  write  poetry.  Sublimation.  Di- 
recting energy  into  other  channels. 
Are  you  unhappy  ?  In  love  ?  Are  you 
substituting  fantasy  for  fact?  Does 
the  Real  World  frighten  you? 

This  makes  me  very  angry.  If  all 
the  nasty  things  I  have  said  to  psj'ch 
majors  were  laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  make  a  barbed  wire  fence 
around  the  world.  They  have  a  name 
for  that,  too.  Their  ability  to  find 
names  for  everj'thing  is  amazing. 
Their  zeal  for  ajaplication  is  annoy- 
ing. 

What  peculiar  pleasure  anyone  can 
find  in  probing  the  depths  of  anyone 
else's  personality  escapes  me.  I  am 
egotistical  enough  to  want  to  know 
what  makes  me  tick.  But  I  don't  like 
other  people  poking  printed  ques- 
tionnaires at  me  and  telling  me  to  an- 
swer yes  or  no  quickly.  Too  many  of 
my  little  friends  imagine  themselves 
possessed  of  every  possible  personal- 
ity ailment  from  introversion  to 
schizophrenia.  They  explain  to  you, 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  meat-grinder, 
the  perversions  that  follow  many 
seemingly  harmless  habits  such  as 
daydreaming.  I  can  imagine  what  ef- 
fect this  has  on  delicate  souls.    Be- 
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ing  impressionable,  if  not  delicate,  I 
took  their  lovely  name-tags,  rolled 
them  around  my  mind  a  couple  of 
times,  and  then  let  them  out  to  pas- 
ture. For  all  I  know  they  are  still 
there ;  I  have  no  use  for  them. 

Too  many  psych  majors  do  not  be- 
lieve in  God,  but  then  college  is  the 
playground  for  agnostics.  Too  many 
of  them  are  so  wrapped  up  in  the  in- 
finite intricacies  of  the  human  mind, 
that  they  often  forget  the  soul  and 
the  body,  with  the  exception  of  sex 
which  often  rears  its  ugly  head.  Too 
many  of  them  can  tell  me  how  to  lead 
a  balanced  life,  but  lead  a  pretty 
protein  one  themselves. 

A  very  wise  man  once  told  me  that 
there  were  three  dangerous  things  in 
the  world :  women,  amateur  psycho- 
analysts, and  death.  All  three  can 
bring  inestimable  damage ;  all  three 
are  inevitable.  A  little  bit  of  knowl- 
edge is  a  bewildering,  misleading, 
dangerous  thing.  Xot  content  with 
learning  alone,  the  psych  major  must 
have  his  experiments.  It  amuses  me 
(at  first)  to  watch  an  acquaintance 
of  a  few  months  catalogue  and  ana- 
lyze me.  Although  the  analysis  may 
be  right  in  the  larger  issues,  it  is  in 
the  detail  that  it  is  usually  wrong. 
The  details  is  what  makes  me  ME 
and  not  hundreds  of  others.  I've 
lived  with  myself  nineteen  j^ears,  and 
unfortunately,  know  myself  pretty 
well.  And  I  don't  need  names  for 
what's  wrong  with  me ;  as  for  the 
cure,  it's  usually  common  sense.  No 
psych  major  can  give  me  that. 

If  I  were  a  badly  adjusted,  unhap- 
py, frustrated  person,  I  might  enjoy 
the  analysis.  Some  people  forget  the 
pain  of  an  operation  in  talking  about 
it ;  some  people  get  real  happiness  out 
of  having  their  illnesses  explained  to 
them  in  gory  details. 
But  I  happen  to  be 
fairly  well  adjusted 
and  extremely  happy 
and  distinctly  a  d  - 
verse  to  disease. 

We  each  of  us  has 
so  little  all  to  our- 
selves; a  few  mo- 
ments, a  few  things, 
a  few  thoughts.  Most 
of  life  is  a  conglomer- 
ate thing  of  you  and 
many  others.  I  like 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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THE  DARK-HAIRED  BOY  and 
his  extremely  blonde  girl  friend 
led  the  way  into  the  tavern.  The  rest 
of  the  crowd  followed.  One  by  one 
the  girls  in  the  group  drifted  off  to 
the  ladies'  room,  leaving  the  boys 
standing  alone  in  the  entrance. 

"She's  O.K.,  Dick,"  said  one  of  the 
boys,  jiatting  the  dark-haired  boy  on 
the  shoulder.   "O.K.,"  he  smiled. 

"How're  you  coming?"  asked  an- 
other, smiling  knowingly. 

"Pine,"  said  Dick.  "She's  a  swell 
kid.  And  don't  you  guys  forget  it, 
either.  She's  not  the  kind  of  girl  you 
think  at  all."    He  laughed. 

"Oh,  ho,"  smiled  John,  "where  have 
I  heard  that  before?" 

Dick  laughed  again.  "1  wouldn't 
know,  John.  But  reallv,  lU)  rough 
stuff." 

The  girls  returned,  and  the  crowd 
found  a  table  in  the  coi'iier.  Lucy, 
with  her  blond  haii'  flutt'ed  lightly 
about  her  face,  was  dressed  in  a 
white  flannel  suit.  She  was  a  con- 
trast to  the  other  girls  in  the  room 
who  were  still  weai'ing  their  darker 
Avinter  dresses.  That's  what  had  at- 
tracted Dick  to  her.  She  always  wore 
bright  nail  polish  and  light-colored 
clothes.  Her  white  wolf  fur  coat,  too, 
made  lier  stand  out  on  campus. 

"Wlutt'll  it  be?"  asked  Dick  as  the 
waiter  came  around  to  them  after 
taking  the  others'  orders. 

"Bottled  coke,"  replied  Lucy,  smil- 
ing. 

"Coke  ?" 

"Hm,  hm,"  nodded  TjIicv.  "I'm  a 
coke  fiend." 

"Bottled  coke  and  a  beer."  said 
Dick  to  the  waiter. 

"I  always  drink  coke.  I  love  it. 
Sometimes  I  drink  as  much  a.s  a  car- 
ton a  day.  I'm  just  a  regular  little 
roke  fiend.  When  Phil — he's  my 
bi-otbei- — when  he  and  I  get  home 
fi-om  school  we  just  open  two  or  three 
cokes  apiece  and  just  sit  down  and 
drink  them  one  right  after  the  other. 
AVe're  both  coke  fiends.  Mother  says 
we  ought  to  stop  it,  but  we  always 
say  it  can't  hurt  us.  I  love  bottled 
coke  especially." 

"I  like  coke,  too,"  said  Dick  finally. 
"But  I  like  fountain  cokes  better. 
They're  stronger,  or  something.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  that  makes 
them  better,  unless  it's  that  thev're 


stronger. 

"That's  why  I  don't  like  them  as 
well  as  bottled  cokes.  Bottled  cokes 
are  just  right.  There's  something  a 
bit  too  strong  about  fountain  cokes,  1 
think.  Phil  says  he  thinks  they're  too 
strong  for  him." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  think  I've  met  your 
brother,  have  I?"  asked  Dick.  "I 
tlon't  think  I've  ever  seen  him  on 
campus." 

"Oh,"  replied  Lucy,  "he  hardly 
ever  goes  to  class.  I  don't  see  how  he 
does  it.  He'd  be  a  Phi  Bete  if  he 
really  studied,  but  he  won't.  He  gets 
a  B  average  and  doesn't  study  at  all. 
Poor  little  Lucy  studies  and  studies 
and  still  she  can't  get  good  grades." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  smiled  Dick. 
"How  are  you  coming  in  Psych?" 
Isn't  it  boring?" 

"It's  awful  boring.  I  got  a  D  notice 
in  it,  and  now  little  Lui-y's  on  strict 
study  hours.  1  have  to  study  every 
night  from  7  to  11.  Daddy  says  I 
can't  come  back  next  year  unless  I 
l)ass  all  my  subjects." 

"Shall  we  dance?"  asked  Dick 
when  the  orchestra  started  to  play. 
"It's  fun  to  dance  to  a  real  orchestra 
after  dancing  to  records  all  evening." 

"Let's,"  rejjlied  Lucy. 

Tom  winked  up  at  Dick  as  he  and 
Lucy  left  the  table.  Dick  smiletl  back 
at  Tom.   John  whistled  softly. 

"Isn't  this  more  fun  than  dancing 
to  records?"  asked  Dick  as  they 
danced  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"I  love  to  dance,"  replied  Lucy, 
bending  closely  into  Dick.  He  moved 
closer  to  her  and  pressed  his  cheek 
against  hers.  "But  that  was  a  swell 
party  at  your  house  tonight,"  she 
went  on.  "I  love  to  go  to  parties  at 
fraternity  houses.  They're  so  much 
fun,  even  if  you  do  have  to  dance  to 
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records.  1  like  i-ecords  a  lot,  any- 
way." 

"We  have  some  pretty  good  rec- 
ords at  the  house,"  said  Dick. 
"They're  not  the  usual  run  of  stuff" 
you  find  at  most  fraternity  luuises." 

"The.v  were  awfully  good  records, 
I  thought,"  said  Lucy.  "I  collect  rec- 
ords." 

"Do  you  ?  So  do  I." 

"Oh,  do  you?  Do  you  collect  any- 
body in  particular?" 

"I  like  Tommy  Dorsey  a  lot,"  re- 
]ilied  Dick. 

"You  do?  So  do  I.  I  buy  all  his 
records.  I  love  'I'll  Never  Smile 
Again',  don't  you?" 

"Yeh,  and  'The  One  I  Love  Belongs 
to  Somebody  Else.'   That's  swell." 

"I  don't  know  that  one,"  said  Lucy. 
"Is  it  new  ?" 

"No,  it's  kind  of  old.  Came  out  in 
Se|)tend.iei-  sometime.  Or  maybe  late 
in  August.  You  know,  we  i)layed  it 
tonight  at  the  house.  It's  real  won- 
derful." 

"I'll  have  to  see  if  I  can  get  it.  I 
don't  remember  it." 

"Oh,  sure  you  do.  'The — one — I 
love — belongs — to — '  It's  hard  to  sing 
against  this  miisic.  But  you  listen  to 
it,  and  you'll  remember  it.  It's  got  a 
W(uidei'ful  vocal  near  the  end." 

"The  Pied  Pipers?" 

"Yeh,"  replied  Dick,  "with  Frank 
Sinatra  on  the  solo  parts.   It's  good." 

"I  bet  it  is.   It  sounds  swell." 

The  music  stopjied,  and  they  went 
btick  to  the  table.  Dick  ordered  an- 
other beer,  and  Lucy  wanted  another 
coke. 

"HoAV  about  a  little  gin  in  it?" 
asked  Dick,  laughing. 

"Now,  Dicky,"  said  Lucy,  coyly, 
"you  wouldn't  want  to  get  little  Lucj' 
di-unk,  would  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Dick.  ''If  you 
really  don't  want  any,  why  it's  all 
right  with  me.  I  just  thought  maybe 
you  might  like  just  a  little  to  give  it 
a  diff'erent  taste.  I  admire  girls  who 
don't  driidv  just  because  everybody 
else  does." 

"Do  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  really  do.  I  thiidc  it's  a 
shame  when  girls  drink  just  because 
everybody  else  does.  I  admire  girls 
who  can  stay  away  from  it." 

"I  think  it's  wonderful  that  you 
don't  like  girls  who  drink." 
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"Oh,  I  didn't  sa.y  I  don't  like  girls 
who  drink.  It's  just  that  I  like  girls 
who  don't  drink." 

"Oh,"  said  Lucy,  a  bit  confused. 
"I  think  it's  so  nice  that  you  don't 
mind  me  not  drinking.  It's  so  hard 
for  some  boys  to  understand  that  I 
really  don't  drink.  And  I  really  don't 
like  it." 

"Well  it  isn't  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand that  at  all.  I  think  it's  per- 
fectly natural  for  a  girl  not  to  drink. 
I  only  hope  you  don't  mind  my  drink- 
ing beer." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy.  "I  don't  mind 
at  all.  I  think  it's  fun  to  drink  beer 
if  you  like  it.  I  just  don't  like  it." 

"I  didn't  used  to  like  it,"  said  Dick, 
"but  now  that  I've  learned,  I  get  so 
much  enjoyment  out  of  it." 

"I  think  that's  swell  if  you  can 
really  get  enjoj^ment  out  of  it." 

"Oh,  I  really  do,  all  right,"  said 
Dick.  "A  nice  cool  glass  of  beer  is 
welcome  any  time.  It's  swell  on  a 
picnic  or  something  like  that." 

"Do  you  like  picnics?"  asked  Lucy, 
her  face  brightening. 

"Oh,  some  kind  of  picnics,"  replied 
Dick.  "Not  all  kinds." 

"I  love  picnics,"  said  Lucy,  "just 
love  them.  Any  kind  at  all.  It  makes 
no  dift'erence  to  me.  But  I  do  love 
early  morning  breakfasts  in  the  for- 
est preserve." 
"Do  you?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  think  they're  the  best. 
We  do  it  every  Sunday  morning  in 
the  summertime.  We  can  hardly  wait 
for  spring  to  come.  It's  so  lovely  in 
the  early  morning,  eating  breakfast 
under  the  trees.  It's  so  nice  before 
going  to  church." 

"Yes."  said  Dick,  "I  imagine  it  is 
nice  and  peaceful  in  the  morning  like 
that.  A  steak,  then,  tastes  swell,  I 
bet." 

"Does  it !"  said  Lucy,  a  bit  more 
excited.  "And  when  we  go  to  our  cot- 
tage lip  at  the  lake  in  August,  we  eat 
outdoors  all  the  time.  Phil  and  I  have 
a  big  tree  we  climb  and  sit  way  up 
high  eating  our  lunch  looking  over 
the  hills  and  the  lake.  Little  Lucy's 
a  regular  little  tomboy."  She  tapped 
her  long  fingernails  on  the  side  of 
her  coke  glass  and  took  another  sip. 
"That  sounds  wonderful,"  said 
Dick.  "It  really  does.  I  bet  it's  won- 
derful to  be  able  to  do  things  like 
that  all  summer."  He  paused  for  a 
moment  and  smiled  at  Lucy.  She 
smiled  back  at  him. 

"Will  you  excuse  me  a  moment?" 
he  finally  asked.    He  started  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Someichere  in  Wet — 

CERTAIN  phases  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  more  palatable  at  a 
great  distance.  Offhand,  I  can't 
think  of  any,  but  the  person  who 
sleeps  across  from  me  is  a  former 
Princeton  student  and  he  says  they 
are,  so  I'm  taking  his  word  for  it. 
Even  if  he  does  sleep  M-ithout  pa- 
jamas. 

So  much  for  higher  life  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

We,  including  American  Field 
Service  Unit  37  and  myself,  are  tem- 
])orari]y  offending  a  British  Hospital 
Ship  by  refusing  to  sleep  between 
one  and  four  o'clock  every  afternoon. 
This  ship,  H.  S.  Atlantis,  is  a  nasty 
little  world  in  itself,  including  Catho- 
lic and  Anglican  services  on  Sundays, 
weekly  movies,  a  defective  canteen 
which  carries  apples,  oranges,  tof- 
fee, and  Nestle's  bars,  (all  of  which 
sooner  or  later  pall  on  one's  appetite) 
and  several  decks,  the  majority  of 
which  we  haven't  seen  because  we 
might  run  into  an  officer  who  is  car- 
rying some  sort  of  secret  in  Neon 
lights  across  his  navel. 

For  slightly  more  than  a  week  now 
we  have  been  tossing  refuse  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  including  notes  in  bottles 
and  used  tin-cans,  over  the  side  giv- 
ing our  little  ocean  that  much-needed 
lived-in  look.  This  serves  to  pass  the 
time,  as  does  modeling  nudes  in  clay 
and  coloring  pictures  in  Winnie  the 
Pooh. 

But  don't  let  me  give  you  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  whiling  away  all 
our  time.  That  we  are  not  broaden- 
ing ourselves.  For  each  day  (when 
our  ship  is  not  engaged  in  Siesta)  we 
attend  classes  in  First  Aid,  Map 
Reading,  Egyptology,  and  Arabic. 
Already,  I  have  acquired  a  singularly 
useless  vocabulary,  the  only  word 
that  comes  easily  to  mind  being 
"tram"  which  means,  strangely 
enough,  street-car.  If  ever  I  see  a 
street-ear  rushing  by  me  in  the  des- 
ert I  shall  know  just  what  to  say  to  it. 
Daily  association  with  the  crew 
leads  me  to  the  disconcerting  conclu- 


sion that  the  British  are  slightly 
brighter  as  a  nation  than  we  are. 
However,  our  teeth  are  prettier,  if 
that  is  any  consolation. 

Slightlj'  baffling  is  the  sight  of 
sixty-eight  men,  ranging  in  age  from 
eighteen  to  fifty,  after  seven  days  at 
sea,  seven  days  without  women,  seven 
days  without  liquor.  Conversation 
has  remained  constantl.y  below  the 
navel  and  shows  no  sign  of  reaching 
those  higher  channels  people  in  uni- 
versities keep  talking  about.  This 
may  be  understandable,  but  when  the 
real  heat  sets  in  we  shall  have  no 
depths  into  which  we  can  conversa- 
tionally fall. 

Occasionally  we  bore  each  other. 
And  there  isn't  a  hell  of  a  lot  we  can 
do  about  it  with  shipboard  incapable 
of  offering  a  place  of  solitude  for 
each  of  us.  The  weather  has  been 
clear,  warm,  leaving  us  well-tanned, 
a  condition  conducive  to  self-con- 
tentment. This  has  kept  tempers 
more  even  than  I  had  an.y  right  to 
expect.  But  for  the  last  hour  a  per- 
fectly delightful  fellow  has  been 
serenading  us  with  a  selection  of  por- 
nographic music  that  must  have 
taken  him  years  to  collect.  He  even 
knows  the  ones  that  belong  tradi- 
tionally to  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  If  he 
goes  on  much  longer  I  shall  probably 
go  insane. 

Lights  out  at  eleven,  only  five  min- 
utes away,  then  to  bed  until  Sunday 
morning.  Sunday  means  Anglican 
services.  It  had  better  be  a  good 
movie. 

All  the  affection  I  can  muster  up 
with  the  salt-peter  in  the  food — 

H.  OLDFIELD  SELZ 

(Passed  by  censor) 
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THIS  is  the  way  to  write,  you 
mentally  decide,  and  now  for  a 
beginning — and  a  subject.  The  paper 
must  be  expositor.y,  that's  what  he 
lias  said  for  the  last  eight  weeks.  All 
right,  ask  room  mate,  well  what  can 
you  do,  she  asks.  Nothing,  you  know 
about  sports  and  yon  answer  yes.  So 
you  outline  quickly — sports. 

With  nickel  and  a  hope  you  go 
downstairs  and  call  up  old  friend. 
Old  friend  is  writing  about  twice 
and  possibly  the  Romance  of  Cheese. 
Her  room  mate  had  two  pamphlets. 
They  heljied.  She  wonders  why  you 
don't  write  about  the  Parrot,  and 
how  you  put  it  together.  Good  idea. 
Start  up  with  idea  and  nickel.  Stop 
oft'  on  the  second  floor  and  buy  a 
coke.  Ginger  looks  out  of  her  room 
and  says  come  in  and  talk  to  me  I'm 
lonesome.  Ginger  wants  to  talk  about 
Al  and  what  did  j^ou  think  about 
USA  and  wasn't  it  filthy  and  you  say 
yes  but  it  had  a  purpose.  She  is 
shocked  but  thinlvs  you  are  onl.y 
being  journalistic. 

Go  up  the  back  stairs  to  friend's 
room.  Wh,y  don't  you  eat  some  ice 
cream  with  me  she  says.  I'm  writing 
about  Dante  and  the  Essence  of  Man. 
Difficult.  Don't  ever  mention  Dante 
to  me  again — after  Friday  afternoon. 
All  right  and  is  there  really  ice  cream 
downstairs  in  the  kitchen?   Yes. 

So  you  go  down  with  coke,  lost 
idea  and  a  passionate  yearning  for 
ice  cream.  Decide  that  .you  will  be 
hungry  at  three,  so  you  make  two 
sandwielies.  Eat  one.  "Wrap  other  up 
in  white  paper  napkin.  Jelly  oozes 
out  but  doesn't  hurt  anything.  Look 
at  melting  orange  ice.  Gather  soup 
bowl  and  appetite.   This  is  nice. 

More  people  gather  and  you  decide 
to  take  a  survey  of  house  opinions. 
What  would  they  write  on?  If  your 
father's  a  steamboat  captain,  you 
ought  to  know  a  lot  about  the  River. 
If  you  really  did  work  in  a  publish- 
er's office,  can't  you  tell  about  proof- 
reading? Now  room  mate  wanders 
in,  listens  to  conversation,  mutters 
something  about  basketball.  Is  hurt 
because  you  didn't  take  her  advice. 
Trip  over  housecoat  while  going  up- 
stairs and  wish  you  had  a  new  one. 
Spill  part  of  coke  and  wonder  if 
writing  about  the  Parrot  wouldn't  be 
too  much  work.   Back  in  room. 

See  half-written  letter  to  Father. 


Decide  parental  understanding  is 
worthwhile,  especially  when  you  owe 
friend  $4:. 97.  Tell  him  about  ski  trip 
that  j'ou're  going  on  this  weekend 
and  you  wonder  if  it's  worth  doing 
early. 

Address  envelope  and  decide  that 
that  was  a  nice,  legitimate  escapism. 
Because  thoughts  still  are  collected, 
decide  to  work  on  friend's  knitting. 
You  think  maybe  something  should 
be  done  with  hair.  Maybe  that's  why 
men  don't  call.  Bangs  intrigue 
women,  but  they  obviously  irritate 
men,  but  they  are  fascinating. 

Must  get  back  to  article.  Could 
write  about  Hell  Week.  Or  if  you 
wrote  about  steamboats,  you  could 
call  it  "Mud,  Whiskey,  and  Floods." 
Sounds  rather  like  Churchill's 
"Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears."  That's  all 
right.  You  start  to  type.  Room  mate 
asks  why  don't  you  learn  how,  it 
takes  so  long  to  hunt  and  peck.  You 
didn't  have  time  in  high  school  be- 
cause you  liked  to  sing.  You  what! 
Liked  to  sing,  so  you  were  in  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  periods  conflicted. 

"Steamboats  have  occupied  an  in- 
creasingly important  place  in  the 
field  of  transportation  since  1915, 
when  enterprising  barge  lines  started 
towing  oil  from  .  .  ." 

Another  sister  sticks  her  head  in 
the  door.  Wants  to  play  Russian 
Bank.  You  decide  that  it  is  part  of  a 
broad  education.  Waste  one  hour. 
Now  you  are  hungry.  Roommate 
sticks  head  under  pillow  at  sound  of 
typewriter.  Pick  up  typewriter,  clean 
stack  of  paper  minus  one  sheet  (use 
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/  feel  just  too  utterly  disheveled. 


for  steamboats),  coke  and  half  eaten 
sandwicli. 

Feeling  misunderstood,  you  mi- 
grate down  darkened  halls  and  stairs 
to  chapter  room.  Turn  on  lights  and 
wisli  someone  were  there  with  you. 
Shouldn't  have  wasted  so  much  time. 
Will  regret  it  tomorrow  in  Poli.  Sci. 
And  you  don't  know  a  thing  about 
bowling,  steamboats  or  the  Romance 
about  anj'thing,  including  cheese. 
The  Marine  Corps  for  women  is  open 
for  recruits  at  18.  Wonder  what  your 
family  would  think.  Better  get  this 
over  with.  .  .  . 

MUD,  WHISKEY,  AND  FLOODS 
Deckhands  are  strong,  crude  men 
picked  carelessly  from  small  town 
wharves.  They  swear  sweat  and  swagger, 
they  drink,  god-damn  and  discuss  women, 
but  they  do  their  job.  Out  on  the  end  of 
a  barge  they  sling  the  heavy  rope  with 
elaborate  nonchalance  toward  a  stump 
and  with  expertness  they  lasso  it  and  pull 
the  knot  hard.  G-raduallu  the  boat  nears 
the  shore.  With  a  yell  from  the  Captain 
they.  .  .  . 

WITH  PICTURES  IN  THEIR 
PLACES 

The  lay-out  of  a  magazine  is  that  part 
which  consists  of  pictures,  headlines,  sub- 
heads and  cartoons.  Where  things  are 
placed,  how  the  stories  are  divided  and 
things  like  th  .  .  . 

I  WOULD  RAHTER  GO  THROUGH 
HELL 

Hate  me,  go  on  and  hate  me.  That's 
the  morto  of  a  Hell  Week  Captain.  Hate 
me.  Think  up  all  sorts  of  strange  little 
gruesome  ideas  for  the  pledges,  th  aten 
them  with  oysters,  casor  oil  and  black 
marks.  And  make  up  fascinating  poetry 
for  themto  say  at  the  door.  It's  impor- 
tant to  think  up  fascin  ... 

THE  BIULDING  OF  AN  EMPIRE 
Iron  Shod  wagon  whells  rumbling  over 
unblazed  prairies.  The  twang  of  an  ar- 
row and  the  answering  crack  of  a  rifle, 
in  the  dusk  immeasurable  silence  of  night 
on  the  plains.  This  was  the  land  of  oir 
faith  .  .  . 

PLASMA  FOR  BATAAN 
Weather  or  not  yoy  realize  it,  youe 
blood  is  important  in  this  man's  war. 
Asoldier  in  New  Guinee  or  in  Fort  Sheri- 
dan needs  you  blood  and  noe.  IT8s  a 
comparatively  simple  task.  You  must 
first  register  witj  the  Red  cross  and  make 
an  appointment  then  you  are  ready  for 
theworks  ... 

SORTING  WHIRL 
TheGaA  is  a  wonderful  institution 

PROOF  READING  AS  A  CAREER 
Writing  onx  verge  of  exhaustion.  .  .  . 

J.  M. 
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Aye,  every  inch  a  king!  A  few 
weeks  after  Nancy  Bertliold  was 
electee!  N.U.'s  woman  most  worth 
fighting  for,  James  Sherman 
Nash  was  chosen  as  the  Goodrich 
grin  waiter  most  worth  waiting 
for. 

Nash  was  crowned  hy  B.  J.  Allen 
after  a  glamorous  meal.  Presi- 
dent Snyder  and  the  mayor  of 
Evanston  sent  regrets  ahout  riot 
heing  ahle  to  attend  the  corona- 
tion. But  that  was  all  right,  l)e- 
cause  Nash's  dad,  a  politician, 
came  all  the  way  from  Huhhard, 
Ohio,  and   gave  a  great   speech. 
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This  is  someone  trying  to  look  picturesque  in  front  of 
some  scenery  at  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan.  They  were 
probably  just  tired,  the  girl  and  the  trees,  we  mean,  but 
it  is  a  good  picture. 


Looking  pretty  quizzical  and  cold.  No  ski  wax,  no  energy, 
but  much  fun  they  maintain.  The  male  is  getting  ready 
to  leave  for  the  ski  troops  and  the  girl  is  just  sitting  on 
a  fence. 


One  of  those  group  shots  with  no  one  able  to  tell  who's  bending  over 
what  ski  pole,  but  it  impresses  the  general  jiuldic  .  .  .  SO  many  people 
like  to  go  skiing. 


Pi  Phi  Rosemary  Getke  wears  a  striped  Shetland  tweed  suit. 
The  jacket  boasts  a  cardigan  neckline  with  four  pockets  .  .  .  the 
skirt  has  a  kick  pleat  fore  and  aft.  Sizes  12-20.  The  suit  is  found 
at  Carson's  for  .$25.00  and  in  pastel  solid  colors  also.  Bill  Kreutz  of 
the  Phi  Gams  looks  official  in  a  Roger  Peet  uniform  and  Dobbs  hat. 
S45.00  and  $18.50  respectively. 


I 


Judy  Leichardt,  Tri  Delt,  lookiriR  quite  pert  in  a  nav> 
sheer  dress  with  checkerboard  taffeta  collar  and  cuffs. 
Her  white  pique  waffle  weave  "Fedora"  is  trimmed 
with  Rrosgrain  ribbon  and  a  filmy  veil.  The  dress  .  .  . 
S29.95  ...  the  hat  S7.95  at  Carson's.  Wally  .\nderson, 
Sigma  Nu,  in  Navy  officers'  tan  tropical  worsted  at 
S37.50.  The  Dobbs  hat  .  .  .  $18.50  ...  the  shirt  S3.95, 
and  the  tie  SI  50. 
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St.  Louis  Woman 
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ABDUL  BEJ%  ASHTiKUL  SAY,  "YOU  FADED" 


HAVE  VOL  A  PSYCHOSIS? 


BUTLER  congratulated  himself  on 
the  fact  that  he'd  tidied-up  the 
mansion  in  time  for  the  return  of  his 
master.  For  over  a  week  now  he'd 
been  dusting  the  crj-stal  balls,  put- 
ting the  genies  out  to  pasteurize 
(they  said  they  didn't  feel  a  bit  put- 
out),  installing  test  tubes,  retorts, 
and  other  rejoiners  and  getting 
everything  in  readiness  for  ]\Ir.  T. 
Smith's  return. 

He  recalled  to  Drusilda,  the  char- 
woman, that  it  had  been  a  long  time 
since  they'd  seen  their  eccentric  peer 
and  mealticket.  "Yeah,"  said  Dru- 
silda in  her  charming  Jlediterranean 
brogue,  "not  since  the  time  he  turned 
into  scallions  at  the  Waldorf  affair — 
boy,  did  he  raise  a  stink  !"  Her  sweet 
voice  reflected  old-world  genteel-ity 
as  she  blew  some  lint  from  a  worn 
copy  of  "iletaphysical  Cookery" 
(pub.  1313  by  X.  Merlin— 2  lbs.  flesh 
per  copy ). 

"Where  do  you  suppose  he's  been  ?" 
asked  Butler. 

"I  dunno.  He  just  climbed  aboard 
that  pet  dragon  and 
said  he  was  young 
and  full  of  fancy 
and  Av  anted  a 
drink." 

"So  like  the  mas- 
ter," mused  Butler 
sniffing  a  damp  bar- 
rag  and  becoming  a 
bit  tipsy.  "Dru- 
silda," he  "said,  "roll 
up  a  magic  carpet 
and  sit  down." 

Drusilda's  stom- 
ach gurgled  a 
cheery  "yes" — Avell, 
cheery  for  a  gastro 
vascular  cavity  that 
had  a  past  crawling 
with  enchanted  sea 
horses  and  watered 
witches'  brew. 

"Heh,  heh.  heh !" 
a  voice  bounded 
against  vaulted  ceil- 
ings and  finally  set- 
tled in  Drusilda's 
lap.  "Guess  who?" 
it  said,  putting 
three    hands    over 


the  maid's  eyes. 

"It's  ilr.  Smith.  You've  been  here 
all  the  time!"  she  exclaimed,  pirouet- 
ting madly  about  the  room  and 
shouting  Esperanto  monosyllabic  ob- 
scenities." 

"You  can't  see  me,  of  course,  be- 
cause I'm  in  the  nude,"  he  chuckled, 
"pathologically  I  mean." 

Butler  drew  his  cloak  about  him 
and  instantly  turned  into  a  haughty 
pelican.  "You  can't  catch  me !"  he 
cried  cryiDticallj'  (in  pelican  talk, 
naturally). 

"Can't  II"  challenged  Drusilda, 
flinging  Dr.  Elliot's  five-foot  book 
shelf  and  a  sexually  frustrated  cojiy 
of  Freud  at  him. 

T.  Smith  left  the  gay  revelers  mut- 
tering to  themselves  and  raced  across 
the  ceiling  on  a  beautiful  chased- 
pewter  pogo  stick.  "No  use  being  an 
old  kill-joy."  he  thought  to  himself 
as  he  cried  into  the  'phone  at  Chandu, 
the  unemployed  yogi. 


meagre  life  Methuselah  must  have  lived! 


"I've  discovered  a  new  formiila !" 
"A  secret  formula,  of  course?" 
"Oh,  yes." 
"What  does  it  do  ?" 
"Well,  you  add  water  and  stir." 
"Add  water  to  what  ?" 
"It's  mostly  fatty  alcohols,  ground 
ersatz,  and  lizard  bile." 
"Sounds  delicious !" 
"And  it's  good  for  you.    Contains 
vitamins    X,R,A,    and    WAAC.     As 
soon  as  it  is  perfected  I'm  going  to 
put  it  on  the  market  as  a  coffee  sub- 
stitute." 

"I  already  have  found  one.    They 
call  it  'Old  Grandad'." 
"That's  good,  too." 
"If  you  like  stimulants.    And  I  do, 
so  you'd  better  hang  up." 

"If  that's  the  way  you're  going  to 
talk  to  me,  I'll  never  send  you  any 
more  of  that  magic  soap  that  floats 
on  water — Your  days  of  Ivoris  happi- 
ness are  over !"  :\Ir.  T.  Smitli  banged 
the  receiver  into  place  between  the 
jaws  of  an  emaci- 
ated salamander 
who  instantly 
turned  into  a  tired 
juke-box,  looking 
slightly  pregnant 
with  Andre  Koste- 
lanetz  records. 

"If  anyone  calls, 
I'm  down  at  Pooh 
Corner  having  a 
double  slug  of 
Drano!"  T.  Smith 
called  to  his  serv- 
ants. 

"Yessir."  they 
chanted,  contra- 
imnctally. 

"Without  a  chas- 
er !"  he  flung  at 
them  as  he  walked 
through  tlie  wall. 

"Same  old  mas- 
ter," wheezed  But- 
ler, sniffing  at  an 
0-Cedar  mop  and 
reallj-  feeling  in  his 
cups. 

G.  GRUENWALD 
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JOURNALISTIC    WRITING    PRACTICE    B   3. 

"J.  W.  P."  is  unavoidable  if  you're  a  journalism  major. 
Whether  or  no,  Mr.  Smart  and  Mr.  Wolseley  both  offer  it 
three  times  a  week.  Mr.  Smart  will  ask  you  for  12,000 
words  i)er  (|uarter — non-fiction  articles  about  anything 
Nortliwesternish  or  otherwise  which  you  suddenly  real- 
ize has  been  around  all  the  time  but  which  you'd  never 
noticed  till  the  teacher  said  "Tell  me  in  300  words  or  less 
what  you've  seen  since  last  week."  As  an  example,  last 
quarter's  class  really  bit  pencils  the  day  lie  asked  them 
to  describe  the  secoiul  floor  hall  in  Deeriug.  ]\Ir.  Smart 
will  always  seem  all  wrai)ped  up  in  the  vocabulary 
course  he  teaches  on  the  downtown  campus.  He  en- 
courages a  vocabulary  notebook,  but  you'll  never  get 
around  to  having  one. 

if  you  prefer  a  textbook  and  a  jturpose,  try  to  get  I\Ir. 
Wolseley.  You'll  study  a  different  kind  of  writing  each 
quarter  and  learn  how  to  interpret  things,  like  jioems 
— besides  writing  several  2000-word  themes. 

ilr.  Wolseley  will  try  to  teach  you  to  write  eomnu'r- 
cial  articles.  i\Ir.  Smart  likes  to  develop  those  who  "just 
feel  the  urge"  to  write.  It's  fun  if  you've  been  wanting 
to  tell  somebody  just  how  you  built  that  toy  car.  Or 
maybe  one  day  you  noticed  the  arch  over  the  Emerson 
Street  campus  entrance. 


V 


ECONOMICS  B  3.  Labor  Pi'oblems  will,  in  four  hours 
])er  week,  either  make  you  cling  harder  than  ever  to  your 
pro-cajiitalist  tendencies  or  convince  you  that,  after  all, 
1  he  jioor  working  man  does  have  a  hard  time.  Mr.  Cady 
is  on  labor's  side,  and  the  text  book  is  also  strongly  pro- 
labor.  Although  his  lectures  are  rather  stodgy  jMr.  Cady 
lias  a  great  deal  of  s])ecitic  infornuition  on  strikes,  unions 
ami  graft,  and  he  knows  his  material  thoroughly. 

You  will  find  the  two  or  three  exams  hard,  and  putting 
a  semester  course  into  one  quarter  has  made  the  daily 
assignments  longer.  The  ]n-ofessor  asks  a  great  many 
(|uestions  which  you  will  have  to  answer  for  yourself  and 
you'll  do  best  on  exams  by  studying  everything  except 
\vliat  he  says  will  be  given. 

Labor  problems  is  certainly  an  imjjortant  subject  now 
— and  |)erhaps  Mr.  Cady's  approach  is  the  best  one  for 
a  university.  But  be  prepared  to  defend  your  father's 
right  to  hii-e  and  fire. 


V 


ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  From  all  reports,  this 
is  one  of  those  "must"  elective  courses.  Even  though  you 
will  take  no  class  notes  and  all  you  need  is  someone  to 


sit  in  your  seat,  you  will  not  want  to  miss  Mr.  ^Morgan's 
lectures.  He  is  a  great  showman,  and  excites  student 
interest  and  participation  by  practical  experimentations 
in  the  classroom.  One  day  he  asked  for  volunteers  and 
then  proceeded  to  hypnotize  said  volunteers  and  test 
their  reactions  while  under  the  hypnotic  spell. 

()n  another  occasion  the  class  made  a  trip  to  Dunning, 
an  insane  asylum,  to  study  cases  of  extreme  abnormali- 
ties of  the  mind  at  first  hand.  Here  Professor  Morgan 
exemjilified  the  ()oint  he  stresses  so  often  in  clas.s — that 
there  is  a  slim  dividing  line  between  the  abnormal  and 
the  so-called  normal  minds,  ilost  minds  are  abnormal  in 
some  slight  fashion,  but  no  one  recognizes  this  because 
the  abnormalities  are  controlled.  It  is  only  the  extreme 
cases,  where  the  mind  has  definitely  lost  the  power  to 
control  itself,  that  we  see  and  recognize  immediately  as 
abnormal. 

You  will  use  Mr.  Morgan's  own  book  as  a  text  iu  this 
class — a  book  that  is  considered  fine  for  the  work  and 
which  is  used  widely  in  other  schools.  Every  week  there 
will  be  an  objective  test  to  keep  you  up  to  par  in  your 
reading,  and  the  final  will  also  be  strictly  objective.  This 
will  include  many  technical  terms,  but  when  you  come 
to  study  for  the  final,  you  will  have  learned  so  much 
already  in  your  weekly  ((uiz  that  the  final  study  usually 
will  be  mere  review. 


V 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  A  1  and  A  2.  American  Gov- 
ci'ument  convenes  foi'  lecture  three  times  a  week,  to  give 
you  a  general  survey  of  federal,  state,  county  and  city 
|)olitical  structure.  Take  it  if  you're  not  yet  convinced 
that  politics  are  dirty.  Mr.  Posey  is  likeable.  At  first  he 
may  seem  young,  but  he's  had  so  many  political  offices 
that  before  long  you'll  wonder  how  he  totters  to  class. 
His  lectures  are  a  gratifying  repetition  of  the  text,  which 
is  laden  with  facts. 

ilr.  Lardner,  !Mrs.  Dillon  and  Islv.  Posey  have  quiz 
sections  once  a  week — a  ten  minute  quiz  each  time.  They 
give  students  a  chance  to  ask  questions  about  such  things 
as  unicameralism  and  the  court-packing  scheme,  yes  or 
no.  Homework  consists  of  trying  to  decide  which  of  the 
legal  eases  briefly  and  barely  mentioned  in  the  textbook 
will  be  given  in  the  hour  exams.  The  mid-quarter  and 
the  final,  by  the  way,  specialize  in  ambiguous  questions. 

The  main  objection  to  the  course  seems  to  be  its  hour 
— 8  :30.  But  if  you  remember  high  school  civics  and  can 
at  least  look  awake  at  that  hour,  you  can  get  the  four 
hours'  credit  easily.  And  it's  a  fine  chance  to  hear  about 
Mr.  Posev's  political  career. 

N.  H. 
P.  H. 
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CALIFORNIA 
BRICK  KITCHEN 

(One    of   22   Famous    Restaurants) 

Opposite  North  Shore  Theatre 

Just   West  of  Howard   St.  "L" 
Station 


Finest  Barbecued 

Spareribs  in 

America 

Better   Samlwiclies 

FREE    PARKING 


ASK    ME 

NO    QUESTIONS 


Photo  Copies 

Birth  certificates — service  and  school 
records. 

Thesis  Illustrations 

Charts  —  illustrated      pages,      table.', 
maps,  etc. 

Application  Photos 

Job  and  service.    Photos  for  wallets. 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854  Sherman    Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 


If  Classic  is  your  major 
The  minor  is  unimportant 


CLASSIC 

Earbcr    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721  Shermin  Ave. 


T'^'lIE  last  time  .someone  stopped 
me  oil  the  street  and  asked  for 
direetioiis,  I,  as  usual,  was  suddenly 
speeehless.  Rif;'ht  then  I  decided  that 
the  next  time,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  I  would  force  myself  to  give 
some  sort  of  sensible  answer. 

I  had  my  chance  this  afternoon 
while  I  was  ^valking  home.  The  min- 
ute I  saw  the  old  woman  standing  on 
the  corner  waiting  for  a  bus,  I  knew 
that  she  was  going  to  ask  me  some- 
thing. I  don't  know  how  I  knew,  but 
I  was  so  sure  that  I  shifted  my  direc- 
tion in  tlie  middle  of  the  street  and 
started  for  the  corner  oi)posite  her. 
But  she  was  as  determined  as  she  was 
lost.  "Wliiut  she  started  in,  "Pardon 
me,  but — "  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  come  out  of  my  feigned  preoccupa- 
tion and  ])ay  attention  to  her. 

"Pardon  me,  but  could  you  tell  me 
what  bus  I  take  to  Chicago?" 

There.  Nothing.  I  thought,  could 
be  simpler  than  that  simjde  question: 
"How  can  I  get  to  Chicago?"  It  was 
so  easj'  that  for  a  moment  I  had  self- 
contidence  enough  to  believe  I  could 
answer  it  correctly.  I  waited  a  few 
seconds  for  tiie  answer  to  come,  but  it 
did  not. 

"Chicago?"  I  asked,  just  as  if  I 
had  mistaken  it  for  Buffalo  or  To- 
ronto." 

.She  was  very  nice.  She  smiled  and 
said.  "Yes,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  I  could  get  a  through  bus  to 
Chicago  here,  but  I'm  afraid  I've  for- 
gotten the  number  she  said." 

By  now  I  realized  that  the  times  I 
had  been  to  Chicago  by  bus  had  left 
me     without     impression.      I     didn't 
know  tlie  number,  I  didn't  know  if  it 
were  a  through  bus  or  whether  one 
had   to   transfer, 
and    even    though 
she    hadn't    asked 
me,  I  tried  to  think 
how  much  the  fare 
was,     but     I    was 
even  unable  to  re- 
member tliat. 

Q  a  i  c  k  1  y  I 
thought  of  a  num- 
ber— any  number. 
"Six,"  I  told  her. 

"Bus  number  six  ''lliere'.s  a  divinif//  that  sliapes  had  just  dwindled 
will  take  you  our  ends,  rough-heiv  them  how  in  the  meanwhile, 
straight  in  to  Chi-  we  will."  as  old  ladies  will. 


cago   and  you  don't  have   to   trans- 
fer." 

"Thank-j'ou,"  she  said  with  pitiful 
faith  ill  m.y  integrity.  "Will  it  take 
long?"  she  questioned. 

"Not  long,"  I  said.  At  that  moment 
I  believed  I  could  saj^  anything  and 
make  it  true,  and  so  I  lied,  "It's  much 
better  than  the  train."  I  was  crazy. 
"It  doesn't  take  half  so  long,"  I  called 
back  to  her  as  I  walked  away. 

Well,  I  did  save  my  face  for  the 
time  being,  and  maybe  she  still 
thinks  that  I  was  only  temporarily 
odd.  Perhaps  she  asked  the  next 
driver  who  came  along  and  he  set  her 
straight.  Mayl)e  she  thought  she  mis- 
understood me.  And  there  is  alwaj'S 
the  possibilit.y  that  my  subconscious 
mind  took  care  of  me  and  that  it 
really  was  1ms  six. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned  I  think  it 
worked  out  well  and  the  little  inci- 
dent has  given  me  worlds  of  confi- 
dence. Now  if  I  can  just  forget  the 
notion  that  she  might  be  still  stand- 
ing there,  waiting  for  the  truth. 

It  comes  to  me  at  night  sometimes 
— there  she  is,  all  alone  on  the  cor- 
ner, and  maybe  a  drunk  comes  up 
to  her.  Maybe  he  threatens  her,  but 
then  I  always  intercede  and  thrust 
a  magic  stilletto  into  her  hand.  What 
she  does  with  it  is  up  to  her  own 
discretion.  I  leave  her  there  again. 
Alone  on  the  corner  waiting  for  the 
bus,  number  six,  waiting  as  the  sun 
comes  uj).  I  know  how  far  between 
the  buses  are  then.  They  are  very  far 
between,  although  I've  never  waited. 
Whimsy  plays  a  great  part  in  my 
imaginings.  Yoii  know  yourself  how 
far  the  thought  of  a  lonely  lady  on 
her  corner  can  go. 

So  one  day  I  re- 
turned to  the  cor- 
ner— a  force  just 
arrived  me  there 
before  I  knew 
what  I  was  about. 
I  looked  around — 
the  old  lady  was 
no  longer  in  sight. 
It  was  several 
months  later,  and 
I  decided  that  she 
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WATERTON 

ATTY  was  drunk.  His  e.yes  weren't  always  that 
.  .  ^vav— glassy.  When  he  wasn't  drunk,  they  were 
a  clear,  light  blue.  They  looked  nice,  he  thought,  with 
his  whitish  hair  and  his  "deep  brown  skin.  But  now  they 
were  like  mineral  oil. 

He  talked  to  himself.  ^Hx  with  your  guests,  Watty. 
Irene  would  want  you  to.  See  that  everybody  has  a  good 
time.  Keep  the  glasses  filled.  There  were  people  all 
around  him— people  in  big,  black  hats,  like  pin-wheels 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  People  in  teal  blue  sport  coats. 
People.    All  Irene's  friends.    No,  his  friends,  too. 

Watty  saw  his  wife  across  tlie  patio.  She  was  stiU 
talking— talking  to  one  man  and  then  another.  Being 
charming  to  an  old  fat  man  and  a  young  seared-looking 
one.  Why  didn't  they  all  go  away  ?  Watty  walked  over 
toward  them.  Damon  was  there,  too.  His  grandson. 
That  still  sounded  queer  to  liim.  even  though  Damon  was 
six.  He  stood  beside  his  grandmother.  "Irene,  Irene, 
mav  I  come  to  your  party  ?  How  funny  your  coke  smells. 
And  a  cherry  in  it !   :May  I  have  the  cherry  ?" 

"Xo,  Damon.  Xo.  Leave  me  alone."  Her  voice  was 
high  and  unpleasant.  It  went  up  on  "alone."  Watty  saw 
that  she  had  on  too  much  mascara.  There  were  little 
lines  all  around  her  eyes,  and  her  lipstick  was  too  purple. 
Damon  bit  his  lip  and  ran  away  without  seeing  Watty. 

Irene  looked  up  as  he  started  to  sit  down.  "Oh,  go 
away,  Watty.  You're  drunk.  Go  and  play  with  Damon." 
The  men  looked  into  their  glasses. 

He  straightened  u])  again.  "Drunk,  hell.  Drunk?  I'm 
not  drunk.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Irene?  And  if 
I  am  I  should  stay  away  from  Damon." 

He  picked  up  his  glass  from  the  white  table.  The  ice 
cubes  bumped  together.  There  in  front  of  him  was  the 
swimming  pool — all  silvery  and  blue  from  the  sky.  And 
bumps  on  the  water.  Irene  hadn't  liked  it  when  he  fell 
in  during  a  party.  Even  though  everyone  had  laughed. 
And  said  Watty's  drunk  again.  Good  old  Watty.  He  had 
been  pretty  drunk. 

There  was  a  jigger  on  the  brick  floor  and  lie  stumbled 
over  it.  One  of  the  teal  blue  sport  jackets  laughed,  husk- 
ily. Easy  there,  old  man.  Save  some  of  that  liquor  for 
the  giiests.    Watty  grinned,  carefully. 

He  saw  two  women  on  the  swing,  away  from  the  rest 
and  started  toward  them.  Damon  was  playing  iinder  a 
tree  beyond  the  patio.  Watty  waved  to  him.  He  could 
hear  the  women  saying  something  about  "Mrs.  Temple" 
and  "the  English."  "My  dear,  since  she  married  an 
Englishman,  she  thinks  Americans  are  just  too  bourgeois. 
The  English  feel  they're  so  superior — why,  Henry  says 
M-e  should  show  them  who's  fighting  this  war.  We'll  rule 
the  world  ourselves  when  it's  all  over."  Watty  stopped 
before  they  saw  him.    He  didn't  want  to  talk  anymore. 

And  then  behind  him  he  heard  somebody  saying  "Wat- 
ty" and  "Irene"  and  "I  don't  see  why  she  stands  it — his 
drinking.  She  doesn't  have  to,  you  know."  He  couldn't 
see  very  well  after  that.  Sometliing  began  to  pound  in- 
side his  head.    But  he  walked  over  to  a  rope  stool  and 

sat  down. 

*       *       =s= 

All  of  them  saw  Damon  fall  out  of  the  tree.  Irene 
screamed  and  nobody  moved.  The  men  stood  and  held 
their  glasses  and  looked  at  Damon,  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground.  At  first  Watty  didn't  understand.  Then  he  got 
up  and  began  to  swear.  He  walked  oft"  the  patio,  to  the 
tree  and  picked  Damon  up.  They  weren't  laughing  at 
him  now.  It  was  his  chance,  his  chance  to  show  Irene 
and  all  of  them.  Come  on,  Wattj'.  He  cursed  them  again, 
weakly,  and  carried  Damon  into  the  house.  He  passed 
out  in  the  living  room.  — P.  HERROX 


'*  •  ■  f«„o 


''So  THAT'S  her  secret  iveapon  .  .  .  a  Tangee 
SATIN -FINISH  Lipstick!" 

THERE'S  notliing  secret-weaponish  about  Tangee's 
new  SATIN-FINISH  lipsticks ..  .except  that  the 
effect  is  pretty  devastating  in  mixed  company. 

Smooth  on  tlie  Tangee  satin -FINISH  Lipstick  of 
your  choice,  and  you'll  see  at  once  the  way  your  lips 
flame  into  new  life.  So  smooth  it  literally  applies 
itself,  your  satin-finish  lipstick 
will  bring  a  new  and  softer  sheen 
to  your  lips,  an  exquisite  groom- 
ing, a  flawless  perfection  that 
lasts  .  .  .  and  lasts  .  .  .  and  lasts ! 


WITH  THE  NEW  SATIN-FINISH 

TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED,  TANGEE  NATURAL,  TANGEETHEATRICAL  RED.TANGEE  RED-RED 
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AT  ANY  HOUR 

®  Famous — 

Hanilmrgers 
French  Fries 
Refreshments 


•  Dancinfi 


•  Rooms  lor 
Private  Parties 

o 
Ask  for  Pete 

Ben's  Lounge 

Skokio  &  Dempster 


Cyooa     ^ellowd 


Meet  at 


The  River  Inn 

GLEN  VIEW 
Wagner  Rd.  &  Lake  Ave. 


THEATER  TICKETS 

ALL  CHICAGO  THEATERS 
AND  CONCERTS 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 

LOBBY,  NORTH  SHORE  HOTEL 
UNL   4190 


A  West  Campus  Favorite 
of  Quads  North  and  South 


1 1  La  Q>chi 


anun  s 


9500  Niles  C.nl.r  K.I..  Skokic  2404 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

be  large  bands  that  play  jazz.  Only 
Duke  Ellington,  who  has  always  had 
a  good  band,  has  been  able  to  stay 
good,  and  he  ])lays  mostly  original, 
unconiiiiereialized  jazz. 

It  seems  to  be  mainly  the  small 
band,  then,  that  ean  play  jazz  «'ith- 
(int  meeting  tlie  dangers  that  beset 
the  big  bands  and  which  only  the 
exceptional  big  bands  have  been  able 
to  overcome.  It  is  the  small  band 
1liat  seems  able  to  express  the  "Jazz 
Trinity"  that  is  essential  to  all  true 
jazz  music,  a  complete  integration  of 
jazz  rhythm,  jazz  harmony,  and  jazz 
improvisation.  These  three,  united, 
form  jazz  and  have  been  a  part  of 
jazz  since  its  conception  down  on  the 
banks  of  the  ^Mississippi  River,  when 
Amei-ica  was  a  pretty  young  country. 
Here  jazz  had  its  origin.  The  Negroes, 
singing  a  blues  lyric  as  they  worked, 
Avould  come  to  a  spot  in  the  song 
M'here  there  was  a  break  at  the  end 
of  the  lyric,  just  before  the  refrain. 
Some  one  individual  would  carry 
over  the  break-  with  a  little  singing 
of  his  own,  and  imin-ovisation  began. 
It  grew  out  of  the  harmony  and  the 
rhythm,  and  the  three  have  gone  to- 
gether ever  since. 

It's  clouded  history  as  to  just  how 
this  music  worked  its  way  from  the 
river  banks  into  the  saloons  along 
the  river  front,  but  it  did.  And  when 
it  did,  small  groujis  of  men  began 
])layiug  it,  sometimes  no  more  than 
a  piano  and  a  drum.  It  Avasn't  long 
before  it  had  a  name  and  a  legend 
connected  witli  its  christening.  Along 
around  19113,  or  so,  one  Jasbo  Brown, 
a  Negro  musician  playing  in  a  rather 
wild  s;do(iu  in  Chicago,  used  to  jilay 
tlu'  Memphis  Blues,  using  a  hat  to 
give  (pieer  effects  to  his  liorn  bhiw- 
ing.  Jasbo,  as  tlie  legend  lins  it, 
would  get  himself  ]H-etty  wihl  \\itli 
gin  and  woidd  take  delight  in  show- 
ing off  for  his  listeners.  Now  and 
then  he'd  sto])  for  anotlun-  drinli.  The 
customers  would  get  im])atient,  and 
holler  for  more.  "]\Iore,  Jasbo.  More. 
Jas,  more!"  And  so  Jasbo  jilayed 
more,  and  jazz  was  named. 

This  original  j;izz  sjircad  u|i  and 
down  tlie  river,  all  the  tinu'  being  an 
original  expression  of  the  individuals 
|)laying  it.  There  was  not  the  least 
l»it  of  sentimentality  in  it,  noi'  were 
many  of  the  song.s  written  or  ex- 
l)loite(l  commercially.  In  New  Or- 
leans one  of  the  great  occasions  for 
music  was  a  funeral.    On  the  wav  to 
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Where's  Jasbo   Brovrn? 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
the  eemetery  the  band  would  play 
softly  and  sadly.  But  on  the  way 
back  from  the  funeral,  people  want- 
ing- to  be  sad  no  longer,  the  band,  as 
soon  as  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
eemetery,  M'ould  open  out  into  a  loud, 
wild  playing,  leading  the  mourners 
liome  dancing.  And  so  the  Jam  ses- 
sion was  born.  Bob  Crosby  has  im- 
moi-talized  this  legend  in  his  South 
Rampart  Street  Parade. 

But  jazz  today,  or  rather  simply 
l)Oi)ular  music,  is  sentimental, 
weiglited  down  with  mechanical  com- 
]ilexity  and  dullness.  Only  at  Nick's 
in  New  York  is  there  much  real  jazz 
left.  Here,  Mug'gsj^  Spanier  still 
comes  and  opens  up  with  an  all  night 
session  of  playing.  Here,  Chelsea 
Quealy.  hardly  known,  still  holds 
forth,  and  men  like  Pee  Wee  Russell 
and  Bud  Freeman  put  in  an  ap]3ear- 
ance  when  they  can.  The  rest  of  the 
pojiular  music  has  gone  the  way  of 
everything  else  today,  into  sheer  sen- 
timentality and  emotional  baths. 
Harry  James,  not  content  to  wring 
out  his  listeners'  hearts  with  his  sug- 
ary trumjiet,  has  added  banks  of 
weeping  violins.  And  so  has  Tommy 
Dorsey.  There  is  no  longer  a  clean 
jazz  that  is  worth  listening  to.  All 
seems  a  heavy  rundiling  machine  that 
grinds  along,  smoothed  by  slippery 
oil  to  help  it  over  the  bumps.  But 
then,  this  is  a  machine  age. 

WTTJJA:\r  OTTO 
site's  «Sot  Tliat  Kiii«l 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
men's  room,  and  John  followed  him. 

"Whew."  said  John,  the  door 
swinging  behind  him,  "what  a  bin- 
ney  !  How're  you  getting  along?  You 
must  just  about  be  ready  with  that 
long  line  you've  been  feeding  her. 
How  come  you're  not  on  your  way 
out  somewhere?  Boy,  I'm  excited 
just  thinking  about  it.  Those  looks 
she's  been  giving  you  would  melt  an 
iceberg." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  she's  not  that 
kind?"  said  Dick. 

"Come  on,  don't  give  me  that 
stuff,"  said  John,  washing  his  hands. 

"O.K.,"  said  Dick,  smiling.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  went 
on.  "I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  tomor- 
row— if  I'm  home  by  then."  He 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  walked  l)ack 
to  the  table. 

W.  0. 


A   BOX  OF   LIFE 

SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 

WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week'  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication 


O  liark  to  the  tale  of  dateless  Willie, 

A  lonely  and  friendless  voiiiig  fellow  till  he, 

S«eeteued  his  breath  Avith  Pep-0-jMints 
And  at  once  became  a  campus  prince. 


MORAL:  Evprvb...1v'8  breath 
ollriHls  n,t\v  aiici  then.  Let  Life 
Sa\  ere  sweeten  and  freshen 
>  niir  breath  after  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  Binoking, 


Td  rather  draw  a  package  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralei<lh" 


BlencieJ  from  choice  Kciiuickv  burlcys, 
Sir  Walter  Raleiti;h  is  extra  luild — burns 
cuul  —  witlia  del  i'j,ht  fill  aroma  all  its  own. 

SIR   WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  siocct  as  it  s:!iclls 


UNION  MADE 
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ways,  ypurageous 


y  TER  EYES  are  on  the  stars.  She  feels 
■*"  the  thrill  of  a  proud  heritage  as  she 
envisions  the  valiant  American  women 
of  past  generations  who  met  unflinch- 
ingly the  hazards  of  war  and  frontier  life. 

She  thinks  of  the  heroic  women  who 
preceded  her  in  helping  shape  the  history 
of  this  Nation  and  build  its  greatness — 
of  Molly  Pitcher  at  Monmouth,  of 
Barbara  Frietchie  at  Frederick.  She  re- 
calls with  reverence  the  memory  of  the 
brave  American  women  who  crossed  the 
trackless  plains,  and,  with  their  hardy 
menfolk,  fought  off  the  dangers 
that  beset  them. 


'She  is  today's 

American  Minute  Woman. 

She  is  a  WAAC ! 


Viomen's^my  mxiliary  j^^j 
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VOL    KNOW 

>VHAT    I    MEAN 


ttj  DOX'T  know  wln'tlier  to  he  j;l;i(l  I  didn't  jid  bat'k 
to  si/liool  or  not.  I  love  my  jol).  I  gne.sH  I'm  just 
one  of  those  people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  ex- 
eiting,  and  you  meet  so  many  different  people.  There's 
a  girl  down  at  the  store  who  speaks  French  just  like  a 
native.  I  eat  lunch  with  her  ever.y  day.  Just  the  same, 
tliough,  1  kind  of  miss  school  and  the  gals  and  every- 
thing. People  think  you're  so  dumb  luiles.s  you've  got  a 
college  degree. 

"I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to  come  back  next  year  and 
major  in  English.  I  like  that  stuff.  Jeese,  when  I  first 
read  the  bible,  I  didn't  like  it.  I  thought,  this  is  a  lot  of 
crap.  All  this  business  about  who  had  whoosis  and 
wiiatsis  and  who  lay  next  to  whom  and  begat  and  begot 
stuff.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Whose  kids  were  whose. 
But  then  T  kind  of  liked  it.  I  didn't  read  every  line. 
You  Icnow  what  1  mean.  l)ut  1  like  it  now,  and  1  should 
like  it.  I'm  going  to  start  reading  again  even  if  I  do 
w(n'k.  I'm  reading  My  Name  Is  Aram  now.  It's  kind  of 
simi)le,  but  there's  so  damn  much  meaning — I  mean 
there's  a  lot  of  sense  to  it. 

"But  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  just  tlie  same.  I  get  back  to 
the  house  once  in  a  while.  The  kids  are  all  just  swell  to 
me.  Except  that  they  didn't  tell  me  about  that  exchange 
dinner.  Boy,  did  that  burn  me  up.  I  told  them,  'I  sure 
appreciate  you  louses.'  And  they  said,  'why.'  I  said, 
'Well,  there  were  men  there  weren't  there?' 

"The  only  thing  that  gripes  me  is  the  wa.y  mother  car- 
ries on  sometimes.  I  hang  on  with  every  dear  knuckle 
on  the  el  at  night  coming  home  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  I  get  home  and  all  mother  has  for  dinner  is  fried 
potatoes  and  a  couple  of  cold  cuts.  CIiri.st,  I  can't  work 
hard  and  not  have  at  least  one  hot  meal  a  daJ^  She  knows 
I  eat  a  sandwich  and  a  soda  downtown  for  lunch!  I  al- 
most flew  out  of  the  house  I  Avas  so  mad.  Then  she  started 
wliimpering.  That's  always  my  downfall.  She  said,  'You 
just  aren't  sympathetic.  I  hope  you  have  daughters  and 
they  treat  you  this  way.'  I  told  her,  'Christ,  I'm  going 
to  have  all  son.s.'  Then  she  started  throwing  up  to  me 
about  giving  me  a  big  birthdaj'  party.  You  know  what  I 
mean.   What  can  .you  do  when  people  act  that  way. 

"I  don't  worry  about  dating  though.  My  date  walked 
in  tonight  and  said,  'For  Christ's  sake,  if  .vou  don't  look 
like  Mae  West.'  I'm  going  to  brush  him  off  though. 
Neither  he  nor  Paul  are  m.v  type.  The  Thing  I'm  afraid 
of  is  that  the.y're  all  going  to  end  uj)  b.v  telling  me  off'. 
You  just  can't  string  that  man.v  people  along.  But  I 
have  fun  anywa.v.  Men  always  make  me  feel  so  .voung 
and  fresh  and  ultra  sexy — not  reall.v,  I'm  just  kidding. 

I  was  out  with  Paul  though  the  other  night  and  had  a 
swell  time.  We  heard  Gene  Krupa's  orchestra.  They 
played  m.v  favorite  song  Jo  Jo  DiMaggio.  It's  real  sexy. 
I  like  I  Don't  "Want  to  Set  the  World  on  Fire  and  Love 
■Walked  In,  too.  I  had  a  Rumgun  that  night  and  it  iiara- 
(Continned  on  page  31) 
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I  A   YOU  GUYS  in   this  draft   classification  will  be 

'  ■■  interested   in   a   note   we    got    from    one    of    the 

brethern  alread.v  out  where  the  canned  goods  are  going. 

Along  with  the  local  color  he  gives  out  with  a 
serious  thought.  "Remember  we  thought  Chuck  was 
nuts  when  he  said  our  main  problem  about  going  to 
war  was  'How  are  we  going  to  get  settled  when  we 
come  back?'  Tell  him  I  got  the  answer. 

"'Sly  folks  are  building  a  special  savings  account 
just  to  help  me  get  settled  after  the  war.  Xow  wait 
a  minute !  This  is  different.  In  the  first  place,  they 
onl.v  add  a  buck  or  so  now  and  then  .  .  .  not  much 
mone.v,  you  see,  an.vbody  can  do  that.  Second,  they 
chip  in  the  little  of  my  pay  I  send  back,  so  it's  at  least 
partly  my  own.  And  thii'd,  they  sa.v  this  account  makes 
them  feel  they're  doing  something  for  me  and  the  war 
ever.v  day." 

That  sounds  like  a  good  thing,  eh?  I  asked  his 
folks  about  it  and  they  went  right  down  the  line  for 
the  whole  pitch.  Even  added  a  thought.  Seems  they 
opened  this  account  with  the  Second  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Chicago  because  that  outfit 
pays  extra  high  dividends — makes  their  money  grow 
faster — and  still  the  account  is  insured  up  to  $5,000 
by  a  government  agency.  What's  more,  the  folks  do 
all  their  business  there  by  mail. 

Like  a  good  reporter  I  checked  the  dope  with 
the  horse's  mouth,  in  this  case  a  pleasant  bird  at  Second 
Federal.  He  sa.vs  they've  got  lots  of  accounts  just  like 
this  one ;  in  fact  the.y  have  given  out  over  a  thousand 
War  Record  folders  so  folks  can  kee|)  track  of  their 
bo.vs  in  the  service.  Yet  this  building  of  savings  is  just 
one  of  the  things  Second  Federal  does.  They  also  make 
home  loans,  accept  investments  and,  of  course,  sell 
War  ISonds. 

You  guys'll  be  money  ahead  if  you  drop  this 
thought  at  home — the  Homecoming  Account,  I  mean — 
and  you  gals  might  help  Pop  share  the  wealth  if  you 
tell  him  to  refinance  the  mortgage  at  Second  Federal. 
If  you  want  more  dope  on  either  slant  just  write  me, 
care  of  the  Business  Manager,  Purple  Parrot. 

f  .\<h'fi1i!<.i  nil  lit  i 
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SPUING     DAY 


SHE  had  tried  to  stud.v  sitting-  at 
her  deslc  twisting  a  lock  of  hair 
aV)out  lier  forefinger,  bnt  the  sun  was 
sliining  too  brightly  and  her  thoughts 
ke])t  wandering.  ^Yhen  she  threw 
aside  her  book  she  rationalized  by 
telling  herself  that  she  would  write 
a  letter  down  by  the  lake. 

It  was  beautiful.  The  sun  glinted 
on  tlie  cool  green  of  the  waves,  and 
they  made  small  slushy  sounds  as 
they  slapped  against  the  side  of  tlie 
pier.  She  si)read  her  jaeket  out  on 
the  rough  wood  aii<l  sat  cm  it,  the 
stationery  box  i)rop[)ed  up  in  front 
of  her. 

She  eould  see  a  eoujile  on  the  next 
pier  and  hear  the  vague,  far-off  mur- 
mur of  theii'  voices  across  the  water. 
They  were  sitting  very  close  together 
and  the  girl's  blonde  hair  slione  in 
tlie  sunlight. 

"Dear  Bill  ..."  she  wrote  at  tlie 
top  of  the  page. 

It  didn't  seem  possible  that  she  and 
liill  liad  been  sitting  together  on  one 
of  I  lie  piers  only  last  summer.  They 
had  been  supremely  )ia]i]\v  that  va- 
cation lolling  about  on  the  beaeli. 
reading  poetry  aloud,  eating  pojicorn 
fi'om  messy,  grease-soaked  bags, 
thi-iiwing  sand  at  ea<'h  other  and  then 
swimming  far  out  in  tlie  cold  green 
water  of  the  lake.  They  had  spent 
long  hours  lying  on  the  warm  sand 
making  ]>lans.  As  soon  as  you  gradu- 
ate. Bill  k<'|)t  saying,  as  soon  as  you 
graduate  we  will  be  married.  And 
she  had  played  with  tlie  idea  hapjiily. 
There  was  lots  of  time  and  lots  of 
good  fun  ahead,  so  wliy  ru.sli  things? 

The  war  had  changed  everything. 
Bill  had  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Navy  saying  he  wouldn't  mari-y  until 
he  got  his  (■ommission.  And  then 
^vhat  ?  ^larry  liiiii  For  a  week  before 
he  was  sent  off  somewhere.'  <  >r  take 
a  chance  on  never  having  even  that 
^veelv  of  happiness  .' 

Life  was  so  shoi1  and  li\ing  \\as 
so  difficult.  Tliei'c  were  always  so 
many  ])roblems  to  solve. 

"I've  missed  you  terrilily.  S])ring 
is  here,  yon  know  ..." 

She  was  all  mixed-up.  She  loved 
i'lill.  yet  al'ter  being  away  from  him 
for   twii   months   things   weren't   the 


same.  Their  letters  had  become  stilted 
and  they  said  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again — "I  miss  you  tei-ri- 
l)ly,"  "I  heard  a  song  that  reminded 
me  of  you,"  "I've  been  trying  to  work 
hard,  but  I  can't  seem  to  settle  down." 
Sometimes  she  couldn't  remember 
what  he  looked  like,  and  then  she 
collected  all  of  her  pictures  of  him 
and  s])read  them  out  before  her.  Pic- 
tures of  Bill  riding  horseback,  i)lay- 
ing  tennis,  sitting  on  the  librarj' 
steps,  and  l.ving  on  the  beach.  They 
\\-ei-en't  i-eal  and  they  weren't  taiigi- 
lile,  and  she  wanted  to  see  him  and 
feel  the  old  thrill  as  she  saw  his 
broad  grin  and  liis  curly  hair.  She 
wanted  to  feel  his  arms  about  her  and 
lieai'  him  sa\ing  in  his  dee|i,  final 
voice,  "Darling,  you  are  in  love  with 
me." 

The  cool  lake  breeze  bl(>w  her  hair 
about  lier  face,  and  fla]>i)ed  the  sleeve 
of  her  jacket  as  it  hung  over  the 
side  of  tlie  jiier.  Tlie  boy  on  tlie  next 
pier  had  a  ]iortable  radio  and  she 
could  liear  it  softly  ])laying  "Every- 
thing I  Love.''  Past  the  jiier  in  the 
distance  were  the  gray  shadows  of 
the  down-town  buildings  against  the 
blueness  of  tlie  sky. 

She  and  Bill  used  to  sit  on  the  pier 
and  look  at  the  distant  city  and  laugh 
at  the  dirtiness  and  tlie  heat  and  the 
worlving  world.  At  night  they  some- 
times came  out  to  watch  the  lieacon 
slioot  its  stream  of  i)ale  light  across 
the  stars.  They  were  remote  from 
life  and  reality,  and  that  was  tlie  way 
tliey  liked  to  be. 

"And  T  remember  fh(>  good  times 
we've  had  .  .  ." 


)  oil  'd   III'   so    nice    to   come 
home  to!" 


The  city  had  been  a  playground  for 
them.  It  was  a  place  to  go  at  night. 
It  was  a  ]ilace  of  neon  lights  and 
dance  bainls  and  low-ceilinged  cock- 
tail lounges.  She  hated  to  go  there 
now.  Tliere  were  men  in  uniform  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  cocktail 
lounges.  She  looked  at  them  and  re- 
membered that  the  boy  beside  her 
wasn't  Bill,  and  that  Annajiolis  was 
a  thousand  miles  away — or  was  it  a 
million  .'  The  newspapers  reminded 
her,  too.  with  pages  of  pictures  of 
uniformed  men,  and  tlie  newsreels 
with  their  camera  studies  of  the 
heroes  of  the  war. 

She  liked  to  read  poetry,  but  she 
didn't  like  Seigfried  Sassoon,  nor 
Joyce  Kilmer,  nor  Kujiert  I>rook-e. 
She  went  to  musical  comedies  and 
laughed  and  she  read  James  Thur- 
ber  and  "Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  C'ugat"  and 
forgot  everything  for  those  few 
hours. 

"A  lot  of  my  friends  are  ]ilanniiig 
to  be  married  now  ..." 

They  seemed  as  though  they  didn't 
care.  They  went  to  the  movies  and 
booed  Hitler  and  then  ate  hot  fudge 
sundaes  afterward.  They  had  their 
jiictures  taken  selling-  defense  stamps 
between  coke  dates.  They  loved  uni- 
forms and  military  weddings  and 
they  all  laughed  and  said  that  they 
wanted  a  man  before  the  available 
stock  was  limited  strictly  to  the  halt, 
the  lame  and  the  blind.  They  were 
serious  about  jiroblems  like  necking, 
or  dating  service  men  (college  men 
only,  of  course). 

She  aiul  Bill  were  separated.  She 
was  at  the  university  and  he  was  at 
Annajiolis.  Somehow  life  was  all 
muddled  and  fliere  was  no  right  nor 
wrong  any  more,  only  twisted  and 
warped  ideas  that  i)eople  got.  There 
was  no  beginning  to  an>tliing,  nor 
an  end.  Tliere  was  oiil\'  the  war — 
bitterness  and  cynicism,  and  an  ironic 
fate  that  she  tried  to  escajie. 

The  ciniple  on  the  next  [lier  had 
gone.  It  liad  become  cooler  and  the 
brightness  of  the  day  was  graying. 
She  ]iut  ini  her  jaeket  slowly,  and 
tore  the  letter  in  small  iiieces  before 
she  threw  it  in  the  lake. 

—J.  PAYNE 
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PURPLE       PARROT 


Vou  Kno^  What  I  Mean 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

lyzed  me.  My  date  a.sked  me  to 
dance,  and  I  couldn't  feel  from  there 
down.    You  laiow  what  I  mean. 

"I  thought  I  liked  Paul  at  first. 
He'.s  real  deep.  He  has  really  com- 
pound thoughts.  He's  kind  of  mous- 
ey but  cute.  The  only  thing  that 
griped  me  was  his  always  harping  on 
Christian  Science.  Christ,  I  mean  I 
don't  always  go  around  saying  I'm 
a  Congregationalist  so  what.  I  mean, 
I  don't  mind  if  they  keej)  it  to  them- 
selves. He  thinks  I'm  kind  of  a  flit, 
too.  Jeese,  I  can  be  serious  when  I 
want  to.  Really.  I  can  discuss  world 
affairs.  I  don't  pretent  to  know  it 
all.  I  always  say,  'Correct  me  if  I'm 
wrong,  but  I  think  I'm  right.' 

"Anyway,  I  think  women  have  got 
other  things  to  do.  I  intend  to  get 
married  sometime.  I  going  to  have 
four  children  and  adopt  one  just  to 
remind  me  that  I'm  not  the  only  pro- 
duction center.  Everyone  wants  to 
get  married.  Sometimes  they  want 
to  so  much  that  they  never  do.  But 
God,  don't  believe  me.  I'm  just  kid- 
ding." 
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A  BREATH  OF  SPRING 
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WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM 
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THE  BIG  DIPPER 


Amateurs 

(Continued  fi-oin  page  9) 

to  feel  that  there  is  a  little  bit  of  me 
that  others  do  not  know,  have  not 
seen,  cannot  guess.  I  like  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  little  bit  of  me  that  is 
bigger  than  I.  And  I  don't  want  any- 
one to  find  it. 

Besides  amateurs  are  too  often 
clumsy ;  I  can  forgive  much  if  it  is 
cleverly,  skillfully  done.  Amateurs 
are  too  eager,  too  uncertain,  too  typi- 
cally amateur.  One  is  almost  tempted 
to  analyze  the  analyst;  and  that 
WDuld  l)e  fatal. 

o  o  o 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UTTER 
CONFUSION 

(Tsantsas  Division) 

The  face,  not  as  uglj'  as  those  of 
many  of  the  shrunken  heads,  or 
"tsontsas,"  as  they  are  known  anthro- 
pologicallj'. 

— Paragraph  5 

But  the  truth  is  that  "tsantsas" 
could  be  created  in  Evanston  tomor- 
row if  the  ehinchipi  plant  juice  were 
available. 

— Paragraph  7 

Creation  of  "tsantas"  is  a  religions 
ceremony  to  the  Ecuadoran  and  Pe- 
ruvian Indians. 

— Paragraph  8 

Few  of  the  commonly  displaj'ed 
"tsansas"  are  genuine,  anthropolo- 
gists point  out. 

— Paragraph  17 

—The  DAILY 

o  o  o 

"We  have  not  recognized  them  as 
human  cancers  of  our  society,  which 
gnaw  at  the  foundations  of  the  sky- 
scrapers of  exploited  individualism. 
—Til  Kreiling  in  the  DAILY 

You  mean  termites,  don't  you.' 

o  o  o 

Fort  Meade,  Md..  July  24  (Special) 
— ilrs.  Evelyn  Riehman  Kashuk, 
wife  of  an  armj'  corporal,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized "War  Brides  of  America."  "Wom- 
en have  become  brides  since  Septem- 
ber, 1940. 

— Chicago  Tribune 

AVell,  that  should  clear  np  some- 
one's conscience. 
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WK  WEliE  snckinti'  on  a  piece  of 
ice  in  the  Orill  the  other  day 
when  someone  leered  around  some 
smoke  and  said  according  to  fSpinoza 
.  .  .  and  then  we  said  Teura  tiddley 
de  tenm  as  loud  as  we  eouhl  and  beat 
on  our  glass  with  a  pajier  luipkin  as 
if  we  were  kee])ing  time  to  tlie  music 
y'know.  We  even  tried  Imjjping  iiomc 
"on  one  foot  ))laving  IF  YOU  STEP 
ON  A  OKACK"  it  will  BKEAIv 
YOUR  MOTHER'S  BACK  but  it 
didn't  work.  AVe  just  can't  talk  about 
unimportant-tliing's-in-an-iniportant- 
way.  Or  is  it  important-things-in-an- 
iininipoi't;int-way  ?  It's  awful.  Like 
when  we  were  quite  young  and 
couldn't  spit  through  our  front  teeth 
like  IJetty  Lou  Hall. 

OiU'c,  not  long  ago,  we  ti'ied.  There 
was  a  lull  and  we  coughed  tw'iee  and 
saiil  a  frieiiil  of  ours  who  happens  to 
be  an  ostrich  wdu)  wears  mauve  paja- 
mas. .  .  .  But  everyone  just  LOOKED. 
It  isn't  that  we  don't  know  TIIIXOS. 
We  can  translate  on  request  the  sign 
caveat  emptor  that  hangs  above  a 
bar  we  were  in  once.  We  know  what 
mycology  and  postluunous  child 
mean  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  cat 
named  Hodge  and  did  you  know  that 
Euglenas  haven't  anj-  nervous  sys- 
tem.   But  who  cares! 

Which  all  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  we  decided  to  go  to  the  theatre 
and  have  just  seen  two  iilays.  One 
was  written  by  Maxwell  Anderson 
and  led  us  to  conclude  that  they're 
even  drafting  actors.  In  view^  of  Max- 
ie's  forerunner,  Candle  in  the  Wind, 
we'd  like  to  ask  Who  Blew  out  the 
Flame?  We  dug  up  an  old  tin  jjhoto- 
graph  in  our  mind  of  the  prolific 
play  write  playwi'iting  this  play  (Are 
you  following  this?),  Mrs.  Anderson 
or  a  butler  oi'  someone  has  just  said 
eight  o'clock,  ^laxwell.  ilaxie  then 
jumps  out  of  bed,  sprints  down  the 
hall,  and  tries  to  leap  into  his  trou- 
sers which  are  hanging  from  the 
light  on  the  ceiling  of  the  guest  room. 
All  this  time  he's  murmuring  The 
Eve  of  ST.  ilark,  the  Eve  ,  ,  .  which 
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would  explain  why  that's  as  much  ;is 
we  got  out  of  it,  too. 

Anyway  it's  all  abmit  one  of  those 
nice  homey  corn  meal  mush  farm 
families  and  their  boy's  going  in  the 
army,  but  don't  worry,  maw.  In  the 
first  scene  everyone's  grubbing 
around  the  kitchen  Avith  a  blue  light 
on  them  wliich  signifies  that  they're 
all  down  in  the  mouth  about  Johnny. 
The  light  makes  their  faces  look  like 
waffle  batter.  And  just  about  the  time 
Paw  gets  read.v  to  go  out  and  milk 
bossy,  someone  bounds  into  the  room 
in  a  uniform  who  turns  out  to  be 
tlieir  son  and  bossy  is  left  to  chew  the 
cud  with  a  friend  of  hers  over  tlie 
pasture  fence.  Everyone  stands 
around  trying  to  emulate  gooil 
healthy  4-Hjoy,  while  the  son  tells 
them  about  being  in  New^  York  and 
talking  to  some  pickup  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  girl  next  door.  She's  a 
,voung  thing  who  keeps  clutching  her 
skirt,  which  as  anyone  could  tell  is 
just  what  a  young  thing  would  do. 
Then  she  gets  mad  at  him  for  being  a 
tattletale  and  they  decide  to  \vait  for 
one  another.  Paw  and  the  two  young- 
er boys  who  just  stand  around  and 
l>unch  each  other  at  intervals  in  an 
oafish  manner  wipe  their  mouths  on 
their  arms  and  go  out  to  do  chores. 
Maw  mutters  something  about  water- 
ing the  nasturtium  bed  and  leaves 
the  kids  alone,  giving  them  the  o])- 
portunity  to  sneak  off  to  the  bed- 
room. They  sit  on  the  bed  and  look 
at  their  feet  for  a  while.  We  con- 
cluded that  neither  of  them  knew 
anything   al>out   that   nasty   pi'oblem 


SEX  than  what  the  Sears  Roebuck 
catalogue  and  the  behavior  of  the 
barnyard  animals  had  to  offer  which 
would  seem  to  us.  .  .  .  Anyway,  he's 
just  getting  around  to  the  fewlastmo- 
mentstogether  angle  Avhen  the  Ame- 
che  starts  ringing  and  Uncle  Sam's 
on  the  wire.  Finally  he  winds  up  : 
at  Bataan,  and  he's  standing  there 
in  the  vegetation  holding  a  filibuster 
about  human  rights  while  some  stage-  ^ 
hand  beats  on  a  dishpan  behind 
scenes  to  indicate  that  bombs  are  ■ 
dropping  EVERYWHERE.  Sudden- 
ly someone  screams  !M.v  God  it's  the 
Eve  of  St.  ]Mark,  and  they  all  look 
grave  and  sit  down  and  talk  about 
it.  The  stagehand  stojjs  beating  on 
tlie  dishpan  and  someone  who's  been 
dying  of  malaria  tells  them  that  if  a 
virgin  dreams  about  her  lover  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  Mark  he'll  get  shot  the 
next  da.v.  Everyone  looks  uncom- 
fortable and  tries  to  remember  if  he 
knows  any  virgins.  They  go  to  slee]), 
reassured.  Then  Johnn\'  starts  talk- 
ing to  the  young  thing  and  a  light 
goes  on  and  there  she  is  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  stage  in  bed.  She  starts 
talking  to  him  in  her  dream  !  They 
talk  over  the  situation  and  decide 
that  he'd  better  stick  around  and  de- 
fend Bataan.  The  next  day  the  fam- 
ily finds  out  that  he's  been  killed  and 
no  one  is  ver.y  concerned. 

We  were  concerned  because  it  was 
the  last  night  of  Road  to  Morocco  at 
the  Varsity  and  now  we'll  have  to 
wait  until  it  comes  around  to  the 
Valencia. 
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There's  just  one  cigarette 
for  me_CAMEL_they  suit  my 
throat  and  my  taste  to  a  T 


TROUBLE  FOR  TOJO !  It's  the  new  Curtiss 
"Helldiver,"  the  Navy's  latest  dive- 
bomber,  designed  to  carry  a  bigger  bomb- 
load  than  any  naval  dive-bomber  in  ex- 
istence. At  the  controls  in  this  test  dive, 
photographed  above,  is  Barton  T.  Hulse, 
who  learned  his  flying  in  the  Navy  . . . 
smokes  the  Navy  man's  favorite— Camel. 


THEY  can  look  terrific  on  paper  . . .  meet 
the  most  exacting  laboratory  tests  on  the 
ground.  But  the  final  proving  ground  of  an 
airplane  is  in  the  air  . . .  when  you  fly  it. 

It's  the  same  with  cigarettes.  The  final 
test  of  any  brand  is  in  the  smoking. 

Test  pilot  "Red"  Hulse  and  countless  other 
smokers  could  tell  you  convincing  things 
about  Camels  and  their  remarkable  freedom 
from  irritating  qualities,  but  your  own 
throat  and  your  own  taste  can  tell  you  even 
more  convincingly  why  Camels  are  such  a 
favorite  on  the  front  line— on  the  home  front. 


VETERAN  NAVY  FIGHTER  PILOT  AND  CHIEF  TEST  PILOT 
OF  THE  NAVY'S 
NEW  CURTISS 
DIVE-BOMBER 


(^^M(Ei^|1 


FIRST  IN  THE  SERVICE 


The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries, 
Ship's  Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 


^^^imr' 


^where  cigarettes  are  judged 


The  "T-ZONE"  — Taste  and  Throat— is  the  proving 
ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat 
can  decide  -which  cigarette  tastes  best  to  you... 
and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For  your  taste 
and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  millions  of  smok- 
ers, we   believe   Camels    will 
suit   your  "T-ZONE" 
to  a  "T." 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


